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Through high compression auto- 

mobiles. The advent of Ethyl 
Gasoline has at last given car manu- 
facturers the opportunity mechani- 
cally to raise the compression of 
their engines. For cars now in use 
they can offer special high compres- 
sion cylinder heads which greatly 
increase performance. 


Through carbon formation. 

By letting carbon form in the 
cylinders of a car of ordinary com- 
pression, you automatically increase 
compression. Since Ethyl Gaso- 
line is a high compression fuel, 
those deposits which heretofore 
have decreased power become a 
source of extra power. 


Ethyl Gasoline was developed within the automotive industry 
after years of constant research. It is motor gasoline contain- 
ing “ETHYL” fluid which eliminates the “knocking” 
characteristics of ordinary gasoline and makes it a high 


compression fuel. 


Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in the United States and 
Canada by responsible oil companies and gasoline dealers. 
It has absolutely no ill effect on the motor or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove every claim. At pumps which 
bear the “ETHYL.” trademark shown above. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York 


ETHYL GASOLINE | 


What 
high compression 
means to you 


UTOMOTIVE engineers have long 
known that the efficiency of the 
gasoline engine increases as its compression 
is raised. 
The best illustration of this fact is found in the lat- 
est types of racing cars. Because they are high 
compressioned and of high revolution, they de- 
velop—with engines much smaller than the small- 
est stock car engine—as much as 170 horsepower, 
attain a speed of nearly three miles a minute and, 
at ordinary speeds, would get more than 50 miles 
from a gallon of fuel. 


“ Why then,” you may ask, “has not the principle of 
high compression been applied to stock cars?” Up to 
now stock cars have had to conform with the com- 
pression limits of ordinary gasoline. And ordinary 
gasoline has one inherent fault which refining 
processes cannot eradicate. It “knocks” (i. e. ex- 
plodes too quickly and loses power) when com- 
pressed beyond certain limits. 


The principle of high compression is easily under- 
stood. The tighter you pack the powder charge in 
a muzzle loading gun, the greater the force given 
the bullet. Similarly, the tighter gasoline vapor 
and air are compressed in the combustion chamber 
(the space between the top of the cylinder and the 
top of the piston) before ignition, the greater the 
power from the explosion. 

Increasing compression therefore simply means 
decreasing the size of the combustion space either 


andlessened depreciation. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary compression and 
ordinary gasoline. 
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Better Farm Business in September 


Timely Hints on Farm Buying, Selling, Financing, 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Cotton Marketing 
Jobs Needing Attention Now ~ 


"Tv coming of fall and the crop-selling season 
puts the business ability of every farmer to the 
test. And no matter how well a man has suc- 
ceeded as a producer, he cannot make his business 
profitable unless the commercial side of farming is 
also properly handled. 

1, In cotton marketing, success 
must begin with prompt picking of 
sata the cotton as free as possible from 
= trash and dirt. Unnecessary de- 
\ lays in picking cost the South 
millions of dollars, partly in low- 
ered grades of the lint and partly 
in absolute losses of cotton left in 
the fields and never picked at all. 


2. The next important matter of farm business for 
the cotton grower is the selection of a gin with up-to- 
date equipment which will turn out lint with as little 
injured or saw-cut as possible. 

3. Next in importance is the necessity of having cot- 
ton accurately graded. If the farmer is a member of 
a cooperative association this matter is fully taken 
care of. Otherwise, he should see his county agent and 
try to have every bale accurately graded and classed 
by representatives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This can be easily arranged. In some 
sections it is the custom of buyers to take all cotton 
in the early part of the season at “middling or better” 
on a flat middling basis, paying no premiums for grades 
above middling. Later in the season when poor cotton 
begins to come in, however, they grade strictly and 
penalize the farmer for all grades below middling. 

4. In selling cotton, the farmer should find out just 
how the market stands with reference to points “on or 
off middling” for each particular grade and get bids 
from two or more buyers if possible. How important 
it is for the farmer to know price variations on differ- 
ent grades is indicated by an experience of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station in 1925. On a bale of 
%-inch good middling cotton, the prices offered by 
three buyers were only 75 cents, $2, and $2, respectively, 
below the standard New York price for this grade and 
staple. On the other hand, on a bale of 1 1-16-inch 
staple of strict middling, the prices offered by the same 
buyers were $16.25, $17.50, and $12.50, respectively, 
below standard New York quotations. 







II. Bank Accounts, Store Accounts, and 
Rental Contracts 


N SETTLING any store account every farmer is 
entitled to a full itemized statement and should 
courteously but firmly insist on this. Where goods 
have been bought at “time prices,” an earnest effort 
should be made to find out what percentage of increase 





THEY ARE STILL “SLEDDING” COTTON 
The picture on the left shows 125 bales of sledded cotton in the fields of R. C. Malone, Plainview, Texas. 


the farmer has had to pay for this sort of credit ac- 
commodation. In many cases time prices credit costs 
farmers from 20 to 60 per cent, when bank credit 
would have cost only 6 or 8 per cent. 

With a surplus left after paying current debts, the 
farmer may well pick out whichever bank best deserves 
his patronage, keep his surplus in the bank so long as 
possible, and then use this acquaintance begun as a bank- 
depositor to become a bank-borrower next spring. Put- 
ing one’s surplus in the bank is not only the right way 
to interest the bank in lending later, but stimulates 
thrift and a desire to see the bank account grow rather 
than diminish. 

In connection with plans for next year, it is well to 
have a written contract with any landlord or renter and 
this contract should include provision for a written 
memorandum of all financial transactions. Such an 
arrangement promotes greater confidence and loyalty 
on the part of the -enter and better business habits on 
the part of the iandlord—and for this reason should be 
favored by both parties to the transaction. 


III. Land Loans Should Be Long-time Loans 


OME people contend that the Federal Land Banks 

and the Joint Stock Land Banks have been a curse 

to the South by making it easy for farmers to 
mortgage their land and buy things they might other- 
wise have done without. 

This has no doubt been true in a large number of 
cases. On the other hand, hundreds of thousands of 
farmers whose conditions force them to borrow have 
been enabled to get loans on much less dangerous con- 
ditions than would have been possible without these 
land banks. 

No man should risk making a mortgage on his farm 
unless it is for an absolutely necessary expenditure and 
if possible for a productive expenditure. By productive 
expenditure, we mean one which will produce profits 
with which to pay off the debt itself. 

To thousands of farmers who wish to become land- 
owners, these land banks have been a godsend. They 
offer the would-be home owner an opportunity to dis- 
tribute land payments over a period of 20 or 30 years 
instead of over 5 or 10 years, as was the custom of 
20 years ago. This is a distinct advantage since it gives 
the farmer ample time to pay the loan with profits 
from his farming operations. On the other hand, if he 
so wishes, the borrower may pay faster than the re- 
quired installments. This gives the long-term loan 
every advantage of the short-term loan. 

Every year, when they can do so, farmers who 
have long-time loans should take advantage of the 
opportunity to double, treble, or quadruple the annual 
installment-payment required by the bank. This year 
when crop prices are higher than have been expected 
is a good time to get ahead on the land-mortgage pay- 
ment. And when a farmer shows his thrift and enter- 





and Management 


prise by making a larger payment than he is required 
to make in a year like this, the land bank is much more 
inclined to be lenient if he comes short of a full pay- 
ment in a bad season. 


IV. If You Ever Buy or Sell Hay, Read This 


OMETIME ago a Southern farmer asked a mer- 

chant what he would give for a ton of oat-and- 

vetch hay. The merchant offered $20. The farm- 
er delivered the hay at that*price. The merchant sold 
it for $40. 

The above is a brief synopsis of a true story. This 
very thing did happen, and it is full of lessons for every 
Progressive Farmer reader who either sells hay or buys 
hay. Let us review them, 

In the first place, the farmer,should have had live- 
stock on his farm sufficient for the consumption of the 
hay produced. In the second place, the preparation of 
the land and sowing of this hay crop was done at an 
expense of $7, the seed cost $5, and harvesting the crop 
came to $4—a total of $16 per acre for production cost. 
This leaves an apparent profit of $4 per acre for the 
ton of hay produced on an acre. This profit is only 
apparent, however, for hay, half vetch and half oats, 
contained 70 cents worth of phosphoric acid, $8.56 
worth of nitrogen, and $2.44 worth of potash, or $11.70 
worth of plant food in the ton. -This plant food or soil 
fertility was given away. It will cost the farmer $11.70 
to buy fertilizer to replace it. If he does not replace it, 
his land will still be $11.70 poorer. 

Now let’s see if the farmer made anything by selling 
his hay for $20 per ton. It cost $16 to produce it, 
$11.70 worth of plant food was given away, and the hay 
cost not less than $2 to deliver. This foots up $29.70. 
The farmer received $20 for it and lost $9.70 in the 
transaction, Had the farmer received the local retail 
market price, then he would have netted $10.30. The 
merchant netted $20, less the selling cost, which was 
probably not more than $1 per ton. 

This ton of hay was sold to farmers and these were 
the greatest losers in the transaction, since they could 
have produced a ton of the same hay at a cost of ap- 
proximately $16 (since the $11.70 fertilizing value 
would have gone back on their own land), leaving a 
balance in their favor of about $24 per acre. These 
figures are based on the about-average yield of one ton 
to the acre. Two tons per acre would give a much 
higher profit per acre and per ton, and the consump- 
tion of this hay on the farm producing it will increase 
the acre yields of hay and all other crops. 

Under present conditions in the South we believe that 
nine out of ten farmers who sell hay lose money on the 
transaction and that a like proportion of those who buy 
hay pay twice as much for it as they could grow it for. 

And how could the need for “better business on the 
farm” be more strikingly illustrated than by the sce 
and figures given in this actual occurence? 
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see seven sleds in operation on Mr. Malone’s farm. 
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Why Farm Crops Must Be Sold Co-operatively 


the farmer, we hold it as fundamentally sound that 

the farmers must, themselves, control the market- 
ing of these crops. Experience has also shown that if 
farm crops are to be properly processed or prepared 
for market, these operations must also be controlled 
by the producers. Moreover, it has been proved that 
the farmer must follow his products one step further 
toward the consumer. If farm crops are to be mar- 
keted in the interest of the producer, he must not only 
control all processing or preparaing for market, but 
also the storing and handling of his products until sold. 


We hold that these are incontrovertible facts, abun- 
dantly proved in reason and experience. 

- The farmer is essentially a producer of crops, and 
neither by nature nor by training is he a salesman. He 
cannot have the training in selling, sufficient to make 
himself an efficient salesman, for he devotes months to 
the production of a crop and merely a few hours, or at 
most, a few days, to the selling of it. Moreover, sales- 
men are born, not made, and if a farmer happens to be 
a born salesman, as some few of them are, he does not 
generally have the knowledge nor the experience neces- 
sary to become an efficient salesman. 

The reasons are plain, there cannot be a “fair trade” 
unless the seller and buyer are equal in knowledge of 
the product—equal knowledge of the supply, the de- 
mand, markets, and quality and value of the product. 

It is apparent that the farmer who gives little time 
to marketing cannot know as much about the grade 
and staple of his cotton, for instance, as the buyer 
who devotes his whole attention and time to buying. 
But before there can be a fair trade the seller and 
buyer must also be equally independent financially, and 
the buyer must want to buy as much as the seller 
wants to sell. 

It is a plain fact that the invidual farmer being a 
relatively small producer, at the most, can never be 
equal to the buyer in knowledge of the quality or grade 
of the product, in knowledge of market conditions, or 
in financial inedpendence. There will also be inequality, 
which can never be overcome by the individual farmer, 
so long as there is only one buyer for every thousand 
sellers, more or less. 

How, then, are farm crops to be efficiently sold The 
fruits of the labor of a thousand farmers in a com- 
munity making the same product, must be sold in ex- 
actly the same way that the fruits of the labor of a 
thousand cotton mill operatives, for instance, are sold: 
by expert salesmen and at times and places at which 
the crops are wanted for consumption. Even the non- 
perishable farm crops, although used throughout the 
year, are sold in a few months and generally neither 
when nor where they are wanted for consumption, be- 
cause of the force of financial necessity, resulting from 
credit obligations of the producers. 

It must, therefore, be readily conceded that for these 
reasons the individual farmer cannot efficiently market 

“his crops, nor control them until they are marketed. 
How, then, are farm crops to be marketed in the inter- 
est of the farmer? There can be but one answer: By 
codperation of large numbers of farmers who control 
the commodity and who as a body, can command the 
finances, the efficient salesmen and the knowledge which 
will give them, as sellers, an equality with the buyers. 


The statement that farm crops can never be sold in 
the interest of farmers, except by the codperative ef- 
forts of farmers, is always met by the statement that 
farmers will not codperate. They never have in this 
country, but that is only a fool’s reason for saying they 
never will. Farmers are actuated by about the same 
motives, ideals, and influences as other classes and un- 
der like conditions will act about the same. They are 
today about as good codperators as their self-consituted 
advisors, but as necessity increases the pressure, the 
farmers of this country will codperate as they have in 
some others. No people have ever codperated in large 
numbers except through necessity. 

In the past there has been less need for codperation 
among farmers in this country, but as farming becomes 
more highly commercialized the need increases and 
coép@ration becomes imperative. 

There are greater obstacles to codperation among 
farmers than among other classes. Their lives are 
more isolated, their numbers are large, their business 
is of an individualistic nature, it is less under their 
control, the unit of production is small, they are not as 
a class highly educated nor financially independent, but 
necessity is the force which always has brought codp- 


I: FARM crops are to be marketed in the interest of 


eration and the American farmer is rapidly coming to 
feel that force of necessity. 

The basic differences between farm production and 
industrial production will alone force the farmers to 
coéperate for self-protection. Here is where the aver- 
age business man, merchant, banker, manufacturer, and 
professional man misinterprets farm economics and 
fails to comprehend farm problems. 

The producers in other lines can and do, within 
reasonable limits, control the volume of their output. 


They make production approximately fit demands and . 


they do not seem to understand why farmers do not do 
the same. The farmer cannot fit production to demand, 
as the following facts will show. 

If the South had produced the same yield of cotton 
in 1926 which we did in 1914, we would have made 
20,839,000 bales in 1926; but if we had produced the 
yield per acre in 1926 that we did in 192t we would 
have made only 12,412,000 bales. When weather and 
other conditions over which the farmer has little or no 
control, produce a variation of 8,427,000 bales, or 40.5 
per cent in the cotton crop—on the same acreage—how 
can farmers be expected to fit production to consump- 
tion? It is simply impossible and folly to expect it. 

This inability to control farm production is the chief 
cause of surpluses of farm crops and is the reason why 
farmers must control the marketing of their crops. 
Any other solution of the problem of marketing farm 
crops is unthinkable and if it cannot be brought about, 
then the future of American agriculture is indeed dark, 
but it can and will be done, to the extent at least, that 
a small, temporary, unavoidable surplus will not be 
allowed to bankrupt the farmers every five to seven 
years. This is the great American present-day problem— 
a challenge to the intelligence and patriotism of Amer- 
ican citizenship to solve the problem of farm marketing. 


PROGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS ERADI- 
CATION WORK 


HE following list shows for each state the total 
number of counties with tuberculosis-free cattle 
up to August 1, 1927 :— 

North Carolina, 84; Michigan, 42; Iowa, 30; Indiana, 
21; Nebraska, 21; Kansas, 20; North Dakota, 19; 
Idaho, 15; Ohio, 13; Wisconsin, 11; Pennsylvania, 9; 
Minnesota, 9; Illinois, 7; Kentucky, 6; Missouri, 5; 
West Virginia, 5; Maine, 4; New York, 4; Oregon, 4; 
Virginia, 4; Florida, 3; Montana, 3; South Carolina, 
3; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 3; California, 2; 
Utah, 1. 

Letting the letter “C” represent five tuberculosis-free 
counties (or majority fraction of five), the showing of 
the states would appear graphically as follows :— 





North Carolina..........+.- ecdeabecedees CCcCcCCCCCCCCCCCCC 
BEN Bods i Seetdks (Ni ckdacetebdigegane CCCCCCCC 

OREN TE ee epee oes CCCOC 

Indiana .... «CCCC 

Nebraska .. eee CCOCC 

Kansas ........ bouessedenacvensesonted cccc 

North Dakota...........seeee ¢badinneesea CCccc 

MID ia 'tcnek Kaaba un eobeeniscanenndunie Col 

GEN nhcndecesanedadntnesstuenetechacesese ccc 

WOOO. os ckvecsBenecspssvcccsdecsseesd cc 

POMOS AIS. Bike ss vnsds codcivcecevesess cc 

PEPROIOAS wi once ccccete cusdgdncucqoeschi cc 

MEE eds oben basecnconcead Cc Virginia ......0. cehacen akan Cc 
Se reer ry ener Tt Cc PRAEGER | vciee ocdeandacescccee Cc 
PE sch b:gbeabs veneseeed Cc Py ae an eae Cc 
West Virginia ............- Cc Seath Carolina. 2.0.00. Cc 
SIE whnndee yosduescecccaee 3 South Dakota .........0.+6 Cc 
Wee Welt ic sccvesaccscees Cc WOMROGSTD Wo csiiecisccccvces Cc 
OIG: | ovain daneinecsacénseces Cc 


In our mild Southern climate there is relatively little 
tuberculosis and the work of complete extermination 
is therefore less expensive than in the colder North 
and West. Thus in the month of July in Virginia only 
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73 cattle reacted out of 8,182 cattle tested; in North 
Carolina only 24 out of 8,842 tested; and in South Car- 
olina only 12 out of 6,593 tested. On the other hand, 
in New York there were 3,126 reactors out of 54,136 
tested, and in Minnesota 3,333 out of 96,985. Thus for 
the Carolinas and Virginia out of 23,657 cattle tested 
in July, only 109 reacted, or 1 in 217, while in the two 
big Northern dairy states, out of 151,121 tested, there 
were 6,459 reactors, or 1 in 23—amost ten times the per- 
centage of tuberculosis found in this Southern territory. 


The South has a great opportunity to free itself of 


the bovine-tuberculosis scourge and every Southern 
state should take advantage of this opportunity. 
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NOCULATION is one of the essentials for success 

with legume crops. Unless inoculation is present in 

the soil or provided for, all the money spent for 
seed and preparation and seeding are partly or wholly 
lost. Inoculation is one of the essentials that must be 
respected. 
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Ls TALKING about the success of these codper- 





ative organizations,” said Mr. Chris Christensen 

after referring to those mentioned on our next 
page, “let’s not forget that they were not built in a day, 
but are the result of years of codperative training and 
experience. The lemon, orange, 
raisin, and rice growers have 
learned to apply modern business 
methods to their production and 
marketing; they have developed 
codperative sentiment and farmer- 
leadership and have equipped their 
coéperatives with the best market- 
ing machinery and managerial 
ability obtainable. 

“Furthermore,” declared Mr. 
Christensen, “they have also found 
that codperation, in an educational way, reaches back 
to improved practices on the farms, and forward 
through efficient business organizations to relationships 
with consumers in cities.” 





CHRIS CHRISTENSEN 


*- * * 


And just here Mr. Christensen added this other in- 
teresting observation: “All through codperative en- 
deavor we find paramount the 
CO-OPERATION: CAUSE problem of human relation- 
pos lg ty al OFr ships. There are the rela- 
tionships between members, 
between members and the management of the organi- 
zation, between the management and the members, and 
the relationships between the codperative and the great 
body of the consuming public. The successful working 
out of these relationships will have much to do with the 
success of codperative agriculture.” 
* * * 


Mr. Berry H. Akers of the St. Paul Farmer also 
gives us some further interesting information backing 


QUALITY, HIGH QUAL. "? what Mr. Christensen had 
ITY, AND STANDARD. ‘0 say about the remarkable 
IZED QUALITY success of the “Land O’ 

Lakes Creameries, Inc.,” in 
Minnesota. Listen to Mr. Akers :— 


“In February of this year 71 per cent of our 
butter, compared with 62 per cent last February, 
scored 93 or better. 


“Now, it takes quality cream to produce 93-score 
butter. It takes sweet cream containing less than 
% of 1 per cent acidity to make ‘Land O’ Lakes’ 
sweet cream butter. Before this organization was 
formed, the creamery which consistently turned 
out 92-score butter was perfectly satisfied. But it 
isn’t good enough now; 93 or better is the goal, and 
281 of the ‘Land O’ Lakes’ creameries are now in 
the certified class, as over 50 per cent of their out- 
put scores 93 or better. 


“Expert fieldmen in each of the eighteen districts 
into which the local creameries are grouped super- 
vise the standardization as to fat content, color, 
moisture, and salt. These men promote the quality 
program in the field, and the inspectors check it at 
the assembling points. An adequately equipped 
laboratory in the Twin Cities plant also tests every 
shipment of butter for composition and keeping 
qualities. The creamery operator who is having 
trouble can look to this laboratory for help.” 
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Here’s Real News About Western Co-operatives 
They Are Not Only Controlling Marketing But Helping Regulate Production 


HAT is the real truth about the progress or 
W condition of codperative marketing in the 
United States today? 

Just because codperative marketing is rather a new 
thing here in Dixie, lots of our folks, get to thinking 
that maybe the whole idea is local 
or experimental or temporary or 
static. There are few things they 
need more than to wake up to the 
fact that the movement is really :— 


Not local but worldwide ; 

Not experimental but fully tried 
out; 

Not temporary but permanent ; 

Not static but constantly learn- 
ing new and better ways of doing 
things. 

I hardly know any better way to bring out these 
facts than to share with our Progressive Farmer read- 
ers an interview I have just had with Mr. Chris L. 
Christensen, the energetic Chief of the Division of 
Coéperative Marketing in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He just dropped into our office 
this morning, and I am going to report our conver- 
sation just about in the order in which it occurred. 


How California Is Meeting and Handling Its 
“Surplus Problems” 


OW are the California codperatives doing 

now?” was one of the first things we asked 

Mr. Christensen. And his answer showed how 
it is possible largely to surmount even such difficulties 
as “surpluses” and “overproduction” when growers 
have the will to act together instead of “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

“There are the lemon growers, for example,” Mr. 
Christensen remarked. “They overplanted and brought 
on serious overproduction. The result was that in 1920 
and 1924 the market was flooded and prices disastrously 
low. But with the 1925 and 1926 crops the growers 
used their organization to great advantage. They re- 
solved to divert the culls and lower-grade lemons to by- 
product plants and systematically feed to the market 
only as many high-grade lemons as it would take at a 
fairly reasonable price. The surplus crop was turned 
over to by-product plants making such things as citrate 
of lime, lemon oil, pectin, etc. The result is that this 
year about 25 per cent of the crop, not in demand by 
the general lemon trade, is being utilized in this way— 
and the Iemon market has been stabilized without an 
increase in prices to the consumer. The growers may 
not get one cent of profit on this 25 per cent surplus, 
but they will at least keep a 25 per cent surplus from 
ruining prices on a whole 100 per cent of the crop, as 
was the case with the Southern cotton crop last year.” 


An even more remarkable illustration of the handling 
of an unwanted surplus was next mentioned by Mr. 
Christensen. In California, a type of rice is raised, a 
round-grained rice, which is. consumed chiefly by the 
Japanese, who are discriminating in their rice prefer- 
ences. But a year ago, when the California rice crop 
was marketed, the codperative association, which con- 
trols about three-fourths of the crop, found that a 
crop of 3,600,000 bags (a bag equals 100 pounds) had 
been raised, and there is an apparent domestic market 
among Japanese and other domestic consumers in this 
country for only 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bags. Did these 
intelligent rice growers then proceed to turn the whole 
crop loose and take whatever prices might result, as 
our cotton farmers did last year? By no means. On 
the contrary, the marketing association set aside a 
special “export pool” of about 750,000 bags—holding 
this quantity entirely off the domestic market and 
shipping it to Japan. 

Furthermore, the rice growers’ association did an- 
other wise thing right in the beginning. Its officials 
went to the independent rice dealers and asked them to 
join this “export pool” and contribute to it the same 
percentage of the crop received by them as the. codper- 
ative itself contributed. And knowing that this. plan 
would help prices for “codps” and outsiders alike, the 
independent dealers agreed, and all growers prospered 
in consequence. The moment the codperative began 
shipping its surplus abroad, the domestic price began to 
climb upward. Hence the major portion of the crop 
sold in America probably brought growers much more 
profits than the whole 100 per cent would have done 
had it all been sold here. 





CLARENCE POE 


Can anyone doubt that if Southern cotton growers 
had stood loyally by their organizations and had built 
them up to a high degree of power and efficiency, some 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


plan would likewise have been found last year by which 
the bounty of the Almighty in providing a record- 
breaking cotton crop could have been prevented from 
becoming a curse to its producers? 


Preventing Surpluses as Well as Curing Them 


THIS matter of surpluses, however,” Mr. Chris- 
tensen went on to say, “our codperative marketing 
associations are no longer confined to the problem 

of curing the trouble after it has occurred. On the 
contrary, they are helping prevent surpluses. Under 
old laws they could not advocate cutting yields to fit 
prospective market needs, etc., but Section 5 of the 
Coéperative Marketing Act, passed in June, 1926, gives 
them full power to ‘acquire, interpret, and disseminate 
past, present, and prospective’ information regarding a 
crop—which, of course, embraces the prospective de- 
mand for a crop and the acreage or production program 
necessary in order to avoid gluts and surpluses.” 


Here indeed is an opportunity for tremendously en- 
larging the usefulness of our codperative marketing 
associations, and they are fast taking advantage of it. 
The lemon growers, for example, have carefully con- 
sidered the number of lemon trees and their ages and 
the probable production each year for some years to 
come; also the probable demand each year. With this 
information furnished to county agents, bankers, etc., 
they are able to discourage further excessive planting. 
The California Walnut Growers’ Association is render- 
ing a similar service in guiding production. One Cali- 
fornian, for example, was on the verge of planting 
3,000 acres in walnuts; but the data collected and pre- 
sented by the codperative association saved him from 
making a venture that would have been unprofitable for 
him and hurtful to everybody who already had walnut 
trees in bearing. 

Still another highly interesting way of dealing with a 
surplus problem is reported by Mr. Christensen in the 
case of the Raisin Growers’ Codéperative Association. 
This organization once handled 88 to 90 per cent of the 
California raisins, but when raisin supplies became ex- 
cessive and prices dropped, many members dropped out 
and sold on the open market. The raisin codperative, 
however, kept on, and by standardizing its high-quality 
product and advertising and popularizing its “Sun- 
Maid” trademark, opened new markets for its raisins 
not only in this country but in Europe and even the Far 
East. The net result is that coGperative raisin growers 
are now in a position to get decidedly better prices than 
outsiders whose raisins lack the “Sun-Maid” reputation 
and prestige, so that it is virtually the independent 
growers and dealers who are left to “carry the surplus” 
in raisins and accept inferior prices. 

The result is that the Raisin Association has a long 
waiting list of old members who wish to get back in, 
but it has adopted the policy of “selective membership” 
and no man can join who is not approved as worthy! 
Minnesota’s Outstanding Cooperative Success 

OMING on east from California, space prevents 
us from doing more than mentioning the Pacific 

- Coéperative Wool Growers’ Association, covering 
Oregon and Washington and parts of Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, and selling all over America; the Prune Grow- 
ers’ Association of Washington and Oregon; and the 
Grain Growers’ Association of North Dakota, which 
is now acquiring its own system of country elevators. 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


HIS list of country things she loves most 
comes from a South Carolina country 
woman :— 


I love the hushed wonder of the dawn, the beauty 
of sunset, and peace of twilight. | 

Blue June skies, the odor of roses, the radiance of 
a dew-drenched garden, the song of a mockingbird in 
the night. 

The splatter of little feet in shallow water, the sound 
of happy children’s voiees at play, and little tracks in } 
the sand. 

The picnic spread in the shade by the riverside, 
and well-loved friends around it. 

I love the wide sweep of the highways, the. blue dis- 
tant hills, the quiet pastures where cattle graze, the 
spring under the hill where the first anemones bloom, 
and the old cemetery giving silent attest to bygone } 
f generations. - 

And I love the peace of the Sabbath day, when we 
gather around the church door with lifelong friends, 
basking in their presence and the sunshine. 

RURALITE. 
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Next we reach Minnesota and here, in Mr. Christen- 
sen’s opinion, one of the biggest achievements in Amer- 
ican codperative history has recently been brought out. 
We refer to the action of 400 to 500 codperative cream- 
eries in that state working together to manufacture and 
market the best possible grade of butter and adver- 
tise it under the “Land O”’ Lakes” trademark. The 
80,622,796 pounds of butter this organization sold for 
$39,851,655 last year came from 84,000 dairy farms. 
Organized in 1921, the association for three or four 
years devoted itself chiefly to improving and standard- 
izing its product. 

The remarkable success which “Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc.,” has achieved is due, in Mr. Christen- 
sen’s opinion, to the fact (1) that Minnesota has had 
twenty-five to thirty years’ experience in developing 
coéperative sentiment and a willingness of its farmers 
to work together and (2) to the everlasting insistence 
on standardization and high quality which has made the 
“Land O’ Lakes” label one which is trusted unhesitat- 
ingly and for which buyers are willing to pay a 
premium. 


In the matter of codperative marketing of live- 
stock, steady progress is reported by nearly 4,000 live- 
stock shipping associations in the West. Many of these 
were organized as far back as the 90’s, but many others 
in the years 1912-16. Since 1918 they have established 
at the big central markets twenty-five big terminal co- 
6perative livestock commission associations which op- 
erate on behalf of the producers and return all profits 
in the form of “patronage dividends.” These twenty- 
five terminal livestock coéperatives are now handling 
about one-sixth of all livestock received at central mar- 
kets. 


In every line of farm production in America—in gen- 
eral crop production, fruit growing, vegetable growing, 
dairying, and stock-raising—the drift toward codper- 
ative marketing is steady and (in spite of occasional 
setbacks and conflicts) irresistible. As the years go on 
it will win general acceptance as the one businesslike 
and reasonable way for farmers to sell their products, 
farmers who fail to join their brother-farmers will be 
regarded just as “scabs” are now regarded by union 
labor, and the economic bonds by which farmers will 
be knit together will likewise gradually bind them inte 
a social and spiritual fellowship and comradeship, 
which will add incalculably to the enrichment both of 
country life and of individual existence. 





|. THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Flower Seeds to Sow in September 


F STARTED now in sheltered situations or in 

slightly protected beds and then lightly mulched m 

November, there are many flowers that will sur- 
vive all but the severest winters and give far greater 
satisfaction than we can possibly get from spring- 
sowed seed. Below is a list of such flowers. It includes 
several of the perennials from Mr. Niven’s list printed - 
last month. Sow seeds of the following within the 
next four weeks, the sooner the better :— 








Aquilegia Digitalis Pink 

Alyssum Hollyhock Poppy 

Aster Larkspur Rudbeckia 
Candytuft Lychnis Scabiosa 
Canterbury bells Marigold Snapdragon 
Carnation Mignonette Stock 
Coreopsis Pansy Sweet William 
Cornflower Petunia Verbena 
Dianthus Phlox Wallfiower 





WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 


EVERAL years ago we were going to my old home 
to spend Christmas Day, but it snowed and we 
couldn’t go. A-friend had sent me a copy of Miss 

Minerva and William Green Hill for a Christmas pres- 
ent. We made a big fire and began to read this book, 
and soon forgot our disappointment in our enjoyment 
of the story. Daddy laughed until the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and my little girl had to ask, “Mamma, 

don’t read any more Bae now—lI’ve laughed ont as ae 
sides hurt !”—Mrs. J. A. Ridout, Warren County, N. C. 











| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


IS chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds, and these invaluable means of 
communication are in the reach of all. In the best 

books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts and pour their souls into our ears.—Wm. 
Ellery Channing. “ 
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South Should Be Nation’s Dairy Center 


Permits Us to Grow Cheap Feeds the Year Round 


Generous Nature 


HEN the National Dairy Show is held in 

W Memphis, Tennessee, October 15 to 22 this 

year, it will be the first time it has been held 
in the South. This fact is enough to set one to think- 
ing. Why should the South, instead of merely being 
on the outer fringes of the dairy country, not be the 
dairy center of the nation? It is just as clear that it 
should be as that the bulk of the cotton mills of the 
nation should be in the South. 

Take the matter of market. The South is annually 
importing millions of pounds of butter from Wisconsin 
and other Northern states which it should be producing 
for its own citizens. Cream is shipped from New 
England and milk from Chicago to the “black belt” of 
Alabama. From 12 to 15 cars of butter are shipped 
into Texas weekly, according to the estimate of Gran- 
ville W. Moore, of Metzger Bros. 
Dairy, Dallas. Thus it is evident 
that if to its present production 
of dairy products the South 
merely added enough more to 
capture the full trade of its own 
people it would at once rise in 
importance as a dairying district. 


The South has many advan- 
tages over the North as a dairy 
section which have been lavished 
on. us by generous Nature. The 
ordinary summer growing season 
is much longer and the winters 
are vastly milder in the South. 
For that reason, we can keep 
some sort of feed crop growing 
the year round on our farms. In 
summer, we have corn, cowpeas, 
sorghum, soybeans, velvet beans, 
alfalfa, and sweet clover. Surely, 
that is a variety sufficient to suit 
any soil and to enable us to lay 
up as fodder or in silos all the 
feed which the dairy cattle will 
need in winter. 

But eyen this bit of thrift is 
not necessary, for in the winter 
we can grow for the cows crim- 
son clover, rye, vetch, wheat, 
oats, and barley, thus providing 
grazing on palatable green stuff 
for the whole season when, for a 
part of the time at least, the very 
ground is frozen in the North. 

By choosing some legumes for 
dur winter cover crops we can not 
only have pasturage for the cows 
but we can also protect the soil 
from erosion and actually enrich 
it as we use it. In the North the 
soil freezes early in the winter 
and is neither richer nor poorer 
when spring comes. 

There is much land in the 
South that is fit only for pastur- 
age and this fact will always 
make it suitable for dairying. 
Even our. good agricultural land 
is still relatively cheap. On any 
of it we can have a year-round 
pasture for practically no cost or 
exertion except that of getting it 
started. A good stand of Ber- 
muda grass will afford luscious 
grazing through all the warm 
months and bur clover seeded on 
the same land will afford late 
winter and early spring grazing. 

And speaking of feed crops, we should not overlook 
that by-product of the cotton crop, cottonseed meal. 
This is at once the richest and most abundant protein 
feed coming directly from the soil in any part of the 
United States. Someone has wittily remarked that if 
New Englanders could make the cotton plant grow in 
their section and got nothing from it but the seed they 
would get rich from it. 


Yes, our climate is mild. It is only severe enough 
to kill the bulk of the hibernating insects in winter and 
reduce the supply of disease germs. Thanks to medical 
science and the growing education of the people, many 
‘of the diseases which were once scourges in the South 
have been conquered. Yellow fever is no longer known, 
hookworm has been whipped to a standstill, most of 
us succeed in avoiding malaria, typhoid fever now at- 
tacks only those who neglect vaccination, and even the 
white plague is steadily giving way before Southern 





By A. L. WARD 


sunshine. With these scourges gone or going, the 
South is in a position to make progress such as it has 
never known before. 


So far as the cows themselves are concerned, the 
fever tick is fast being pushed into the gulf, tubercu- 
losis-free herds are the rule now rather than the ex- 
ception, and contagious abortion and other bovine dis- 
eases are fast yielding to the attacks of science. As 
our cows do not have to stand in the barn six months 
in the year because of cold, they are free to browse in 
the healthful open except when actually being fed or 
milked. Incidentally, it is much cheaper to house cows 


in the South than in the North, and cheapness of pro- 





“LISTEN! LET ME SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE IT GO, ‘RAT-A-TAT-TAT’ ” 


duction counts in the struggle for business. 


The South has cheap labor and intelligent workers 
and lower production costs in nearly every respect. 
The South has all the railroads it needs to accommo- 
date a great dairy industry; it has a good and rapidly 
bettering highway system; it has an abundance of good 
ports; a plentiful supply of wood, coal, oil and other 
fuels; a fair amount of water power; and (as men- 
tioned before) an abundance of cheap feed, a plentiful 
supply of cheap labor, and other factors making for 
lcw-cost production. It logically should be the dairy 
center of the nation, and the fact that the National 
Dairy Show is being held in the South this year indi- 
cates that the possibilities of the South as a dairy coun- 
try are beginning to be recognized. 
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WEEDY PASTURES 


N MY travels during the last two months I have 

been struck with the weedy condition of the pas- 

tures.» This neglect of. pastures applies to all parts 
of the United States. In the South, we are turning our 
attention more than ever before to dairying, but this 
increased interest in dairying doesn’t seem to have ex- 
tended to the pastures which furnish the cheapest feed 
for dairy cows. 


One of the most common weeds in pastures, and the 
plant now seems to have covered nearly the entire 
South, is the so-called “bitterweed,” which flaunts its 
yellow face in nearly every old or permanent pasture 
from Texas to the Carolinas. Two plants cannot oc- 
cupy the same place at the same time and it is therefore 
certain that this weed is taking 
up space and plant foods from 
the soil that ought to go to better 
pasture plants. 

Mowing, will in time subdue 
this pest, as it will many others. 
Of course, economical mowing 
can only be done by machine and 
many of the pastures cannot be 
mowed by machinery because of 
gullies, stumps, and brush. 


But mowing does more than 
keep down the weeds. It keeps 
the grass young, rich, and tender, 
and young, short grass is richer 
in food value than old, tall 
woody grass. 

Some advocate close grazing 
to keep down the weeds and to 
prevent the grass getting too 
large and woody. The objection 
to this method is that it won't 
keep down the weeds. The grass- 
es are short enough to suit any- 
one in those pastures I have seen, 
where the bitterweed is thickest. 
Moreover, close grazing, or graz- 
ing closely enough to keep down 
the weeds means grazing so 
closely that a cow must work 
herself to death to get enough 
feed to live on. A cow must be 
able to get enough feed by work- 
ing the lawful eight-hour day 
and this she cannot do on the 
usual Southern pasture grazed 
closely enough to keep down the 
weeds. If a cow has to work 
more than six or eight hours a 
day to get enough feed, she can- 
not do her best work for her 
owner. It is not necessary to ad- 
vise the average Southern farm- 
er to graze his pasture closely. 


If anyone wants proof that it 
pays to mow the pastures to 
keep down the weeds, or when 
they are not grazed closely 
enough to keep the grass young 
enough to be tender and more 
nutritious, let him try mowing a 
part of the pasture two or three 
times a year and see where there 
is most grass and least weeds 
and where the cows graze most. 
It is important that in turning 
our attention to dairying that we 
also turn our attention to pro- 
ducing more feeds, for half the 
cost of milk is feed cost, and the good pasture is the 
cheapest source of feed. TAIT BUTLER. 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


OU may think we have been harping on this pure- 
bred theme for quite a while now. The Gazette 
has been at it for 46 years. The department of 
agriculture conducts an extensive and resultful “pure- 
bred sire campaign.” The colleges preach and practice 
it. And thousands of breeders on their own farms de- 
pend upon it for their livelihood and advancement. 
And yet—only 3.5 per cent of our hogs are purebred, 
only 1 per cent of our sheep are registered, only 2.9 
per cent of our dairy cattle are purebred, and only 3 
per cent of our beef cattle are purebred. There is work 
to do for a hundred years.—The Breeder’s Gazette, 


Chicago. 
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September Jobs on Georgia Farms 


Specialists at Georgia State College of Agriculture Send Timely Reminders 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HE most important work in Septem- 

ber is to get the cotton crop picked 
out and under shelter before the rains 
damage it, according to Prof. Childs who 
is in charge of the cotton work at Ath- 
ens. “Our farmers in Georgia realize 
this,” Prof. Childs said, “but they some- 
times forget how much difference a 
heavy rain makes on the quality of the 
cotton lint.” 

Some improvement in the picking 
of cotton in Georgia could also be 
made, especially in avoiding trash and 
diseased or green locks. The care- 
fully picked cotton should bring a prem- 
jum, and where the owner is sure of get- 
ting the increased price it will usually be 
worth while to give the extra care in har- 
vesting. There will probably be a greater 
demand for the carefully picked cotton 
of the eastern section of the South over 
the sledded and snapped cotton of the 
western section. 


Get Premium on Good Staple 


NE of the problems some of the 

Georgia farmers will have to face 
this fall will be the selling of the staple 
cottons for the full premium they deserve. 
Because of the overflow in the Missis- 
sippi Delta where most of the staple cot- 
ton is produced, the price of this kind 
of cotton is much higher than normal. 
The average buyers in Georgia are not 
equipped to handle it efficiently because 
very little has been grown in Georgia 
before. The Cotton Association is equip- 
ped to handle it and will doubtless get 
the full premium offered in the staple 
markets. By assembling in large lots and 
shipping to centers like Atlanta, it can be 
sold successfully by individual groups of 
farmers. 


Dry Cotton Seed for Next Year’s 


Crop 
A SUGGESTION by Frank C. Ward, 
pure seed specialist, is to select, the 
well matured cotton of the second or third 
picking for seed to be used next season 
and to be sure these seed are well dried 
before they are put away for the winter. 
Some trouble has been experienced from 
seed decaying when this precaution was 
not taken, and probably much more trouble 
than ever realized has resulted from 
storing seed not well cured. The best 
seedsmen sack the seed at ginning time 
and set the sacks one deep in a warehouse 
until the seed are thoroughly dry, then 
stack them. Mr. Ward is anxious to get 
more pure varieties of cotton grown on 
Georgia farms and suggests where good 
pure varieties are being grown that 
special effort be made to save the seed 
as pure as possible. By carrying three 
or more bales of the same cotton to the 
gin at the same time and saving the seed 
of the second and third bale for planting, 
most of the mixing will be prevented. 
September is a good time this year to 
locate the spots on the farm where rust 
of cotton is most likely to occur. This 
is a year worse than usual for rust and 
it should be located without trouble. 
These places will need more than the us- 
ual application of potash in wet years 
to prevent rust injury. Observations this 
month may be of considerable value in 
future years. 


Begin Fall Plantings 
EPTEMBER is the first month for 
fall crops to be sowed on a consid- 

erable scale. All of the crops grown 
through the winter in the extreme north- 
ern part of the state should go in during 
September and some may be sowed in 
the southern portion if the rainfall is 
heavy at any time. Grazing crops of rye 
and vetch or Austrian Winter peas need 
to go in as early as possible. A few cool 
days with a good rain are necessary to 





get a stand of these crops and at least 
a normal amount of rain later in the fall 
is needed to protect the young plants. 
Last fall a number of farmers made the 
mistake of sowing too early, largely be- 
cause the late fall was so dry the young 
crops died. 

From Athens north, oats are believed 
more dependable when sowed in Septem- 
ber. Last year September sowing was 
tested for the first time at Athens but 
the winter was so abnormal that the re- 
sults were not what one could usually 
expect. 


It is believed wise to plan now for the 
rainy period that is sure to come some- 
time in September or early October and 
be prepared as completely for it as possi- 
ble. One of the difficulties in Georgia 
is to get everything done during the time 
when the ground is moist enough in the 
fall. At least one third of the time, only a 
very few days are available for the fall 
sowing if everything is to be put in at 
the best time. To take full advantage of 
this short time is a problem. On its solu- 
tion depends the success of our grain 
and winter cover crops to a large degree. 


Vetch and Austrian Peas in Rows 


ITH a rather limited amount of 

seed Of vetch and Austrian peas 
selling at a good price it may be wise for 
these crops to be planted in rows if they 
are to be grown entirely for building up 
the soil. This plan has been tried out 
successfully by a few farmers. It may 
have more value for average conditions 
than anyone realizes at this time. 


The fertilizer used will be where the 
plants can get it easily and if a list is 
thrown up covering the row there will 
be good drainage throughout the winter. 
If possible a row close te each cotton 
row is best but if the cotton is not 
picked by the time for sowing the win- 
ter legume, sowing in the middles with 


“THE MOUNTAINS OF THE SOUTH FURNISH A PLACE FOR RECREATION FOR PEOPLE IN OTHER PARTS OF THE SOUTH” 


fertilizer, especially the first year, and 
covering with a list is believed to be best. 


Cure Good Peavine Hay 


NE of the improvements that could 

be made on nearly every farm in 
Georgia is the better curing of peavine 
hay. The chief reason why peavine hay 
is so hard to sell according to Dr. John 
R. Fain, professor of agronomy, is that 
it is cured so badly. Peas are difficult to 
cure because the stems are so large and 
succulent that they dry out much more 
slowly than the leaves. If they are cut 
in a rather dry time and stacked in small 
piles ventilated through the middle, and 
are not allowed to stay too long in the 
field they can be cured successfully in 
most instances. If allowed to remain a 
long time in the small piles the hay is 
bleached on the outside of the piles and 
during a wet spell may be partially 
rotted. 

One of the time saving possibilities 
through most of the northern part of 
the state will-be the cutting of short well 
podded peavines and threshing the vines 
and pods instead of trying to pick them. 
If the vines are small they can be thresh- 
ed successfully in a common oat and 
wheat thresher by reducing the speed of 
the cylinder. A bunching attachment to 
the mower will help in cutting the vines 
to prevent shattering of the peas in the 
field. 


MOUNTAIN FARMERS INTER- 
ESTED IN T. B. WORK 


HE mountains of the South hold an 

economic opportunity for entertain- 
ing summer visitors from the Coastal 
Plains territory and the State of Florida. 
From the other viewpoint, people living 
in the lowlands of the South desire to 
send their families to the higher alti- 
tudes for at least a few weeks during the 
summer months. 











In this day and time, in sending one’s 
family to a summer resort, one of the 
things that one likes to know is the 
source of water and milk. Doctors do 
not like to advise women to take young 
children to sections of the country 
where there may be a likelihood of these 
children using milk containing germs of 
diseases. 

The leaders of some of the mountain 
counties appreciate this to the fullest; 
and, therefore, to give to their counties 
the additional advertising advantages of 
having food supplies just as good as in 
cities, these leaders are having their milk 
supplies inspected and wherever it is 
found necessary brought up to a desir- 
able standard. 

Judge Will Smith, ordinary of Rabun 
County, Georgia, in codperation with 
H. Y. Cook, county agricultural agent, 
pioneered for having all the cows of the 
county tested for tuberculosis. With the 
help of other leaders of Rabun County 
the United States Government, the State 
of Georgia, and the county itself, fur- 
nished the men and funds to have a com- 
plete survey made of all cattle in the 
county. The work was started May 1, 
1927, and completed in August. Thirty- 
five hundred head of cattle were tested. 
Of these, four proved to be reactors and 
were eliminated. It so happened that 
these four cows had been imported into 
the county. Rabun County becomes one 
of the tuberculosis-free counties of the 
state. 


It seems to the writer that this is ex- 
cellent work and should be followed by 
other mountain counties, not only for the 
health of their own people, but also as 
a basis of fact for telling visitors or 
rather assuring them that when they send 
their children to take advantage of the 
high altitude and salubrious climate that 
danger from food carrying diseases has 
been eliminated. Hand in hand with 
tuberculosis clean-up should go those 
sanitary methods which will prevent the 
carrying of typhoid. J. W. FIROR. 
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This photograph was made on the farm of Mr. Tom Duckett, Clayton, Ga., with Dr. A. L. Hirleman, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


and Dr. 
county. 


D. L. Davis, of the Department of Agriculture of Georgia, in the picture. 


It was taken during the clean-up campaign in that 
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Rambling Around Over the:-West 


Auburn Editor Sees Many Things of Interest to Alabama Farm Folks 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


Serge are many things “out West” 
of interest to farmers in Alabama 
and other Southern States east of the 
Mississippi River. 


By “out West” I re- 
fer especially to 
Texas and Okla- 
homa. Huvowever, it 
amuses people out 
there for a person 
from Alabama _ to 
refer to their sec- 
tion as “out West.” 
When they think of 
the “West” they 
think of California, 
Arizona, Washing- 





P. 0. DAVIS 


ton, Oregon, etc. 

Yesterday I returned from a tour on 
which I stopped in Louisana, Texas, Col- 
orado, and Oklahoma. I made observa- 
tions from trains while passing through 
New Mexico. In Texas and Oklahoma 
I talked with farmers, business men, and 
editors. I took advantage of each op- 
portunity to see a county agent or any 
other representative of a college of agri- 
culture. 

To me, Texas and Oklahoma are a 
great giant in an agricultural way. Big 
does not express it; they are giants; es- 
pecially Texas. They do things in a big 
way. Many of our farm practices back 
here are amusing to farmers in those 
states. Mention of a farmer making 
cotton with a one-mule single plow is a 
joke to them. They do not understand it. 


Alabamian in Texas 

EAR Bronte, Texas, I talked with 

a farmer who was reared in Ala- 
bama where he spent several years farm- 
ing in that state. He left Alabama in 
the fall of 1900 and drove through in a 
covered wagon to Oklahoma. At that 
time the Government was opening to set- 
tlers a large area of Indian lands and he 
succeeded in getting a nice tract. He im- 
proved it and sold it a few years later 
in order to move to Texas. 

To give me an illustration of the scale 
on which farmers operate in his section 
he took me to a 160-acre tract, most of 
which produces cotton each year. Being 
accustomed to the Alabama way of farm- 
ing I expected to find at least four or five 
men working on this tract but he told 
me that one man does it all with the ex- 
ception of extra help in chopping and in 
picking cotton. One man does all the 
Preparation, planting, and cultivation. 


This caused me to make inquiry about 


the machinery. I found one single plow 
on the farm and it is used only in the 
garden and for cultivating “truck 
patches” where the rows are short and 
the area small. This man does not use a 
2-horse cultivator which cultivates one 
row each trip across the field; he uses a 
2-row cultivator which requires four 
horses and cultivates two rows each trip. 


Likewise he uses a 2-row planter which 
requires four to six horses. It is rather 
dry in that section and seed must be 
planted deep. This is why additional 
power is needed in operating the planter. 
This particular farmer has averaged 
about one-third bale per acre. Ordinarily 
two-thirds or more of it produces cotton 
each year. The balance goes to milo- 
maize, kafir corn, and a few minor crops. 

This farmer told me that he was the 
first man in his county to buy a 2-row 
cultivator. That was about ten or twelve 
years ago and now 2-row cultivators are 
found on practically every farm in the 
county, ; 

For weedy fields they have a little im- 
plement which they call a “go-devil.” It 
is a one-row cultivator with a combina- 
tion of scrapers and disks. It not only 
scrapes weeds up but cuts them up. This 
particular farm is level. It has a lot of 
weeds. 

Farming on a big scale with plenty of 
power and machinery I was told is the 
practice in Texas. The number of acres 
each man cultivates varies but the ambi- 
tion of Texas farmers is to multiply the 
results per man by using horse power 
and steel in the form of improved im- 
plements. 

One farmer told me how he himself 
operates two plows, each drawn by five 
horses in preparing land. He trained one 
team to follow the furrow and the lead 
team. In this way one man had charge 
of ten horses and two plows. 


Oklahoma Methods 


N Western Oklahoma I found condi- 

tions. similar to those in the part of 
West Texas which I visited. I realize, 
however, that Texas is a very large state 
and that conditions in one section are un- 
like those in other sections. 

In Western Oklahoma I talked with a 
farmer who was reared in Mississippi 


but moved several years ago to where he 
now lives. His money crops are cotton 
and broomcorn. He produces feed crops, 
growing milo maize, kafir corn, and hay. 
Each man in his section cultivates 100 to 
125 acres. Some do more than this. 


About 100 miles south of this man I 
talked with a former Alabamian who 
is farming and is also superintendent of 
schools in the town in which he lives. 
Years ago he farmed in Alabama. Com- 
paring the two states he said to me: 
“Alabama farmers haven’t a chance in 
comparison with Oklahoma farmers.” 


This expresses the general feeling 
among those who are acquainted with 
farming methods in the two states. They 
realize that a man with one mule and a 
single plow cannot compete with a man 
who follows four to six mules and culti- 
vates two rows each trip across the field 
whereas the man with a single plow cul- 
tivates one-half of one row each trip. 
They are beginning to talk about three- 
row cultivators. 

Picking cotton is quite a problem in 
some sections. Ordinarily, enough extra 
labor comes in from Mexico and from 
the towns and cities to harvest each cot- 
ton crop. However, this was not true 
last year when a very large crop was 
made. This resulted in much cotton be- 
ing gathered by sledding. Last year 
cotton stalks were small and this made 
sledding possible. When the stalks are 
large it is not practical to sled cotton. 


While in Oklahoma I read an editorial 
in a leading farm paper suggesting that 
while machinery manufacturers are de- 
veloping better machinery for picking 
cotton the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions develop a variety of cotton which 
lends itself to harvesting by machinery. 
A variety that has a smaller stalk is 
needed. 


Produce Much Feed 


T. WAS noticeable that each of the 

farmers visited is taking care of his 
feed problem. They grow very little corn 
in those sections. Milo maize and kafir 
corn are their main grain crops. Of 
course corn is grown on a larger scale 
farther east in Oklahoma and also in a 
large portion of Texas. I saw some nice 
fields of corn away out in the Panhandle 


section of Northwest Texas and West 
Oklahoma. 

Along the railroad I was impressed 
with the large number of cream cans be- 
ing loaded or unloaded. It appeared that 
this is a big business for the express 
companies. One farmer visited is milk- 
ing seven cows along with general farm- 
ing in which cotton is his big crop. 

Large areas in both states where I vis- 
ited are producing cattle. They raise 
them largely on natural grass. For sev- 
eral hundred miles I rode through the 
cattle country seeing nothing but white- 
face or Hereford cattle and all of them 
seemed to be in good condition. In Ala- 
bama we would call them “fat cattle.” 
It was not unusual to see 100 to 300 
grazing in one herd. 

I saw a little of New Mexico. That 
which I saw appeared to be cattle coun- 
try, although they grow several crops. 


Irrigation in Colorado 


OLORADO is a mountainous state 

but the valleys between the moun- 
tains are very productive. Farming is 
done by irrigation. The mountain streams 
are tapped here and there to water farms 
in the different valleys. Sugar beets 
and alfalfa are the two major money 
crops in the section where I visited. In 
the winter sugar beet growers feed 
sheep. The beet tops are a valuable part 
of their ration. Some wheat is grown, 
the yields being very large. 

Irrigation is the main value of the 
streams of Colorado. The settlers filed 
on water just as they filed on land. In 
buying a farm it is necessary to be very 
sure about the water supply. They have 
a way of measuring out water to each 
farmer. If a farmer has more than he 
needs he either buys more land unwat- 
ered or he sells his surplus water. 

To increase the value of their irriga- 
tion systems storage reservoirs have been 
provided. Most of them consist of put- 
ting a little dam across a little basin. In 
that section the rivers are the smallest 
in winter and the largest during spring 
when the snow on the mountains is melt- 
ing. During the high tide of the rivers 
these reservoirs are filled with water to 
be let out as needed during the summer. 

RBA 
HIS seems to be a year when careful 
grading and packing will more than 
repay the effort, whether the product be 
plentiful or scarce. 


Experiment Says, “Heavier Applications Pay” 


By LOY E. RAST 


R a number of years I have been 
conducting experiments with fertiliz- 
ers. Not only do I need the information 
obtained from these experiments in or- 
der that proper recx dations of fer- 
tilizer may be made for those who want 
to use them in my section of the state, 
but I keep accurate records in order that 
I can give the information to others who 
may have a desire for it. 

In order to get an idea of the advan- 
tages derived from the use of fertilizers 
early in the season and not have to wait 
until the crop is harvested, I count the 
blooms which appear on the different 
areas. The white blooms are counted 
each morning. This gives a daily record. 


This year the first blooms appeared 
July 8. The field was planted with Acala 
May 15. It therefore required 55 
days from planting to blooming. Since 
it requires only about 45 days to go from 
bloom to open boll with this variety we 
can expect open cotton in this field by 
August 20. , 
» The total blooms produced per acre 


re. 





up to July 30 with the different applica- 
tions of fertilizers are shown in the ta- 
ble below :— 
Kind of Fertilizer 

i Blooms 
per acre 
47,850 
26,730 
49,214 
55,550T 
47,124 
42,086 
49,720 
57,354 
50,578 
40,964 
66,110 
47,674 
56,474 
41,338T 
180 pounds sulphate of ammonia 39,688 
DE WR Sosentedcccscbinceccens 12,808 
TtHalf of fertilizer was put out before plant- 
ing and the remaining half applied after the 
cotton was chopped. 


The plots receiving nitrate of soda 
alone compare favorably with those re- 
ceiving acid phosphate in addition to the 


Ac 
Kainit phosphate Nitrate 


(side) 
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nitrate. The three acres receiving 200, 
250, and 300 pounds of nitrate respectively 
produced an average of 48,062 blooms per 
acre, whereas adjoining acres which also 
had 200 pounds of acid phosphate in ad- 
dition to the nitrate made an average of 
52,550 blooms per acre. In other words, 
the addition of the phosphate hastened the 
blooming to the extent of 4,488 per acre 
during the month of July. 


The acre which was fertilized with 250 
pounds nitrate and 200 pounds phosphate 
produced the largest number of blooms 
the last day counts were made. The to- 
tals for this acre on July 30 were 9,430. 
The second in number on the last day 
was where only 250 pounds nitrate was 
applied alone. This acre produced 8,404 
blooms in a single day. 

It requires about 70 bolls of this cotton 
to make a pound and these two plots were 
therefore putting on cotton at the rate 
of 134 pounds and 120 pounds per acre 
daily. It can be seen from this that it 


would require only a few days’ favorable 
weather to produce a heavy yield per 
acre. On the other hand the part of the 
field to which no fertilizer was applied 
made only 3,234 blooms per acre thé last 
day counting was done. The fertilized 
cotton was putting on blooms about three 
times as fast as the unfertilized. 


Previous work along this line shows 
that all of the blooms will not make 
cotton for many of them will fall off, but 
a higher percentage of the blooms will 
stick where the fertilizer is used. 


The indications from the bloom counts 
this year are that the heavier applications 
of fertilizer will make the highest yield 
of cotton per acre. Last year the high- 
est yield was 2,240 pounds seed cotton 
per acre and was produced on the acre 
where 300 pounds nitrate and 200 pounds 
phosphate were used. The net profit in 
this case was $56.55 per acre. The actual 
cost was $52.10 per bale and only 10.3 
cents per pound of lint compared with 
$105.76 per bale and 20.8 cents per pound 
of lint where no fertilizer was used. 
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| MARKETING FACTS FOR 


| FARMERS 


| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 





Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








Individuals Selling Fruits and 
Vegetables 


PEACH grower of Georgia had a 

short crop this year. Although his 
orchard was large enough to make car- 
lot shipments with fair yields per tree, 
he did not have 
enough peaches this 
season to make such 
loadings throughout 
the ripening period. 
Furthermore, he was 
not located near 
other growers with 
whom he might have 
coéperated in load- 
ing. Yet, he was in 
the area from which 
the heaviest Southern shipments were 
made this year. 

Naturally the nearby cities and towns 
were receiving all the peaches that they 
could possibly consume from the over- 
ripes at nearby orchards and therefore 
did not furnish a market for this peach 
grower’s crop. 





J. W. FTROR 


He went to a commission merchant in | 


Macon, Ga., with his problem. The com- 
mission merchant said, “Why, there are 
a lot of towns and cities in Georgia, 
some distance from the peach producing 
region, not large enough to get carlot 
shipments, but glad to get express ship- 
ments. Why don’t you send quatations to 
the retailers and wholesalers of produce 
in South Georgia and far North Geor- 
gia towns, and also to towns in Florida? 
I believe you could sell all of your 
peaches readily.” But the peach grower 
had had no experience in this sort of sell- 
ing. He told the commission merchant 
that he did not know how to go about it. 
The commission merchant then said, 
“Let’s get up a letter quoting out your 
peaches by the crate.” This they did. 
Then the merchant suggested that several 
hundred of these letters should be mimeo- 
graphed. Arrangements were made for 
this. But, the next question was, To 
whom should the letters be sent? The 
commission merchant had one of his 
clerks go through a rating book and get 
one name of a well rated, reliable mer- 
chant in each of several hundred towns. 
The letter was sent to these. This let- 
ter was followed a week later by another, 
again quoting peaches. Orders came in. 
One crate here and another there. Then 
a man wanted 10 crates a day and an- 
other five a day, while still another 
wanted 50 crates. The peaches were 
billed to these produce people and state- 
ments sent as the shipments were made 
by express. Since care had been taken 
in selecting the people quoted, collections 
were excellent. At the end of the sea- 
son this orchardist averaged just about 
the same per crate as those who had 
peaches of the same grade and quality 
and who were able to ship in carloads. 
The point is that in the South the de- 
mand for fruits and vegetables is on 
the increase. We are getting more peo- 
ple. We are eating more fruits and 
vegetables. The marketing of fruits and 
vegetables to the larger cities is and has 
been reciving constant attention. The 
marketing of fruits and vegetables to 
the smaller towns and cities and the sell- 
ing of smaller lots than is needed for 
carlot shipments have not been developed. 
This phase of marketing holds an op- 
portunity and should be pushed. 


a7 


[* IS highly advisable to pick cotton as 
fast as it opens. This not only lessens 
the danger of weather damage to the lint, 
but has a tendency to hasten the opening 
of the remaining bolls. Then too, by 
picking cotton soon after it opens the 
locks are more easily pulled from the 
bolls, thus making it easier for the pick- 
@?’s to do their job. 
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Today’s Pontiac Six is the 
finest Pontiac Six ever built. 
Not merely does it offer the 
fashionable smartness of 
Fisher bodies in new Duco 
colors, but it brings to the 
buyer those many refine- 
ments which have been made 
in Pontiac Six design since 
the first Pontiac Six was 
introduced. 


Although the original Pon- 
tiac Six was such a revolu- 
tionary value that it seta 
world record in the number 
of buyers it won during its 
first year— 


—the Pontiac Six you buy 
today is even smoother in 
operation, even more sparing 
in the attention it requires, 
even more luxurious and 


OAKLAND MOTOR 


“The New and Finer 












more distinguished in 


appearance! 


Yet it sells for less than ever 
—the result of price reduc- 
tions made possible by the 
economies of increased vol- 
ume production in the 
world’s newest and finest 


motor car plant. 






Unless you have actually 


driven today’s Pontiac Six— 
actually studied the richness 
of its Fisher bodies and its 
exclusive features of modern 
désign—you cannot know 
what thrilling power and 
smoothness, what thorough 
road mastery, and what 
enduring satisfaction can 
now be obtained in a six at 


$745! 


CAR COMPANY, 


New lower prices on all pase 


senger car body types. 
(Effective July 15) 
Coupe 


. °745 Brian. *795 
ede - °745 Scan" . °845 
De Luxe Landau Sedan - *925 
The New Oakland All-American Six, $1045 
to $1265. All prices at factory. Delivered 
prices include minimum hog eins 


har E. 'o on the 
' "Motors: Tina Pesenans Plan. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 








Absorbine red 
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iW. F F YOUNG, jnc. $84 Lyman St., Springfield, Mas ass. 
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RADE MARK REG 


REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


jluces strained, puffy 
pore weds pollevil, es 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruisea, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free. 
Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. ‘After 3 3 applications 9 of Thorne, 
you for the 
at will recom- 
my neighbors’’. 


iS obiained. 











Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational, “Don't ef es The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you “sbauue 


when you order from its 
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BIG 
() The Pathfinder, the 
liveliest, — unique and en- 
tertaining weekly magazine in Amer- 
4 A. Best “Se, pictures, 3 humor, 


WEEKLY 
of 


information, news events, 5 
Once you read The Pathfinder zen 
do without it. Limited offer. SEND 10c Fhe YA 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. 


Dept. H 196. 


ISSUES 


or noree 
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Guaranteed 
— Reliable Bid 








E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE, If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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Chattanooga Horse- 
Power Cane Mill. 
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McCormick-Deering 
Chattanooga Cane Mills 


Mc CORMICK-DEERING Chattanooga Cane 
Mills are rugged and powerful. They are 
made to stand the strain of high pressure with- 
out weakening. They are simple, do not get out 
of order, and are always ready for the heaviest 
kind of work. Built in either horse or motor 


power type. 

The McCormick-Deering dealer in your com- 
munity can furnish you with McCormick-Deer- 
ing Chattanooga equipment. If you will go to 
his store, he will tell you about the complete 
line of mills. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
#6 S. Michingan Ave. Ub ted) Chicago, Il. 


Chattanooga 
Power-Driven 
Cane Mill. 























VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and steam power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
-* Rigs. 
\ aners, 
Write Dept. A-4 Maichers, ete. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 


: 


Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 
cultivation. 

Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 

fiinted matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 




































It pays for itself, 





























The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Eight Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 


AKE a planting now of Early Alaska 

English peas. If put in good ground, 
they will mature before freezing weather. 
Light frosts will not hurt them. 

2. For late fall, 
winter and early 
spring greens, sow 
the following now 
or as soon as possi- 
ble: kale, mustard, 
spinach, turnips and 
Dwarf Essex rape. 

3. Sow some of the 
winter varieties of 
radishes, such as 
Long White Spanish. 
They will stay in the ground throughout 
the winter and are quite well worth while. 

4. Beets, lettuce, radishes, and carrots 
put in now in a well prepared fertile soil 
in the lower two thirds of the South, 
will mature before real cold weather 
comes. Let’s put in some of them right 
away. 

5. Cabbage and collard plants set early 
in September will be ready for use early 
in winter. Set them deep. Be sure to 
use strong plants and set on a well pre- 
pared and highly fertilized piece of 
ground. As soon as they start growing 
a little, give some nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia as a side-dressing to 
push them along. 

6. Don’t fail to use paradichloroben- 
gene on the peach trees that are four 
years old and older. There is not much 
danger in using a three-fourths ounce 
dose on three-year-old trees. It is prob- 
ably not advisable to use it on younger 
than three-year-old trees. However, 
many have used half an ounce on two- 
year-old trees with little damage, but it 
is risky. 

7. The cost of paradichlorobenzene 
varies, but it is about as follows, deliv- 
ered to one’s postoffice :— 





One-half pound .....cscecescsececees $0.40 
One pound ...ccccccccccccccved $.60 to .70 
Five Pounds ......ccccccscccsecseces 2.40 
Ten POUNGS cccoccceccccceccccescoces 4.30 


In quantities of 25 pounds f.o.b. ship- 
ping station, the price varies from $6.75 
to $7. and in 100-pound lots from $23.50 
to $25. 

8. At these prices, a half pound of 
paradichlorobenzene is enough for 8 
trees, which would make the cost 5 
cents per tree. One pound is enough for 
16 trees, or a cost of 4% cents per tree. 
Five pounds is enough for 80 trees, or a 
cost of 3 cents per tree. Ten pounds will 
treat 160 trees at a cost of about 234 cents 
per tree. Twenty-five pounds is suffi- 
cient for 400 trees, making the cost about 
2 cents per tree. One hundred pounds 
is a sufficient quantity for 1,600 trees, 
making the cost approximately 134 cents 
per tree. Can we afford not to put out 
this small amount of money to free our 
peach trees of one of the worst pests 
known? I don’t think we can. 


Preventing Grubworm Damage to 
Strawberries 


= HITE grubworms are destroying 
many of my strawberry plants. 

Tell me what to do to control them.” 
When grubworms attack the’ plants, 
there is little that can be done other than 
to dig them out by hand. This of course 
is not practicable in large fields, but 
where one has only a small plat of 
ground or a few rows for home use, this 
plan is entirely practicable. When new 
plants are set, do not put them on old 


| strawberry land, nor should they follow 


other crops that are subject 1 attacks 
of grubworms. Never plant on land that 
has recently been in grass. Rotate the 


land so that strawberries can follow 
some immune crop such as soybeans or 
cowpeas. 


New Book on Beans 


KE B. Hardenburg, author of a book 
entitled Bean Culture published by 
MacMillan Company, New York, N. Y., 
knows beans. This is quite evident from 
an examination of this book, because it 
covers every phase of the growing and 
handling of all kinds of beans. It treats 
them from the standpoint of a field crop, 
market gardening, etc. In addition to 
snapbeans, field beans, lima beans, etc., the 
growing of the soybean and velvet bean 
is discussed thoroughly. Those interested 
in the growing of any kind of beans will 
find this book well worth while. The 
price is $3. 

Biggest Grape Crop in History 
Too year’s commercial grape crop 

in the United States is one of the 
greatest in history. It is about 8 per 
cent greater than last year’s heavy crop 
and 20 per cent above the average of the 
past five years. The crop in the eastern 
part of the United States is a little under 
that of last year, but it is in California, 
where 90 per cent of the total crop of 
the United States is grown, that we have 
such a tremendous crop. Growers are 
scratching their heads and trying to solve 
the problem as to how to profitably dis- 
pose of this big crop between now and 
December at profitable prices. It is in- 
teresting to note that the growers’ codp- 
erative associations are making a very 
strong effort to dispose of the crop at 
fair prices. Carlot shipments, usually 
heaviest in September and October, of- 
ten exceed 10,000 cars per week. 


Select Seed Sweet Potatoes 
“CNHOULD ‘seed sweet potatoes be 

selected before the crop is dug? If 
so, how should this be done and what size 
potatoes should be selected?” 

By all means, practice field selection 
with sweet (potatoes. By selecting in the 
fie:d, one can reduce disease and also 
increase the yield by securing better pota- 
toes from better yielding hills. Take 
only medium sized potatoes that are prop- 
erly shaped, and that are entirely free 
from disease. Select from hills that pro- 
duce 6 to 8 medium sized, high quality, 
disease-free potatoes. Store these sepa- 
rately and carefully. By practicing sim- 
ple selection of this kind for a few 
years, it is entirely possible to increase 
the yield 50 per cent or more. 


Peaches Sweeten Just Before Be- 
coming Soft Ripe 
* HY is it that peaches picked be- 
fore they are fully ripe are not as 
sweet and good as those that ripen fully 
before being picked? Also, why is it that 
peaches kept in cold storage for awhile 
are not as good as when picked?” 
Peaches picked before they are ripe do 
not improve in flavor or quality. The 
principal reason why they are better if 
allowed to stay on the tree until they 
are fully ripe, is because during the last 
few days, or just before they become 
soft ripe, the size of the peach increases 
and the sugar content is very much in- 
creased. Just why peaches lose their 
flavor when kept a good while in cold 
storage, is not very clear. It is well 
known, however, that they do lose their 
flavor and that the flesh becomes some- 
what brownish in color. This may not 
show on the outside, but it makes the 
peach unsatisfactory for food. 
RBA 
ACK in 1917 less than 500,000 acres 
were sowed to soybeans in the 
United States. In 1924, latest figures 
known, the acreage was 2,500,000. 
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OW often have you wished for a rug like 
H this: pretty enough for the most tastefully 
furnished room, yet inexpensive . . . easy to 
keep clean, yet without that “hardness” some- 


times associated with smooth-surface rugs. 


Now you may have just such a rug. The 
new Armstrong’s Jaspé Rugs are made of the 
same genuine linoleum with the lustrous wax 
finish that has made Armstrong's Jaspé Lino- 
leum Floors so popular. They have the same 
wonderful wearing qualities, too, for the 
beautiful Jaspé graining runs right 
through to the burlap back—it can’t 
“wear off.” A light damp-mopping cleans 
the surface, an occasional waxing or pol- 
ishing with a soft cloth or pad restores J 


its wonderful lustre. 


In. rich blues, greens, grays, rose, tan, : 
and taupe, with handsomely decorated 
borders, these new Armstrong Rugs offer 
unusual opportunities for home beautify- ~ 
ing at little cost. Place one of them in any 
room in the house, and you have the be- 


Now you may have a smooth-surface rug 
with a lovely wax finish! 


and quiet to the tread. You may roll them and 


ginning of a charming color scheme. For bed- 
rooms, dining-room, living-room, playroom or 
sewing room, there is nothing more suitable or 
practicable as a floor covering. 


Properly waxed and cared for, Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Rugs always look fresh and inviting. Be- 
cause they are made cf genuine cork linoleum, 

they are sturdy, yet 
soft and pliable 


In the large illustration: 
Jaspé Pattern No. 716 


Above: Linoleum Rug No. 907 
Atthe Right: Inlaid Rug No. 1040 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and 


wx 


Cook for the CIRCLE A’ 


wear and wear 


“trade-mark on the burlap back, 


move them from room to room as often as you 


please . . . yet these rugs do lie flat on the floor. 


When you buy a smooth-surface rug, bear in ~ 
mind that these new Jaspé rugs are made only 
in genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum, identified by 
the Circle A trade-mark stamped on the burlap 
back. Ask the salesman in the local store to 
show you the new Armstrong Rugs of Jaspé 


» linoleum. If he hasn't the new patterns in 


stock he can get them for you. 


*Ruos or Practica, Beauty” 


This handsome booklet illustrates the 
new patterns beautifully in color. It will 
be sent to you free if you address your 
request to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1019 Jackson Street, 


+ Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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THAT doesn’t mean I smoke it be- 
cause the rest of the fellows do. I’ve 


got ideas of my own. If you pinned 
me down to reasons, I’d say I smoke 
Prince Albert because I like it! That’s 
reason enough for me. But if you want 
details, I’ll give them to you. 

First of all, P. A. is delightfully fra- 
grant. When you open the tidy red tin 
and that aroma bursts upon the air, 
you can hardly wait to taste such to- 
bacco in your pipe. The smoke itself 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other like it! 


© 1927, R. ds Tobacco 
Company, . 


. Reynol 
inston-Salem, N. C. 





makes good on the advance notices 
broadcast by the fragrance. 

Cool as an alarm-clock doing its 
stuff. Sweet as the recollection that 
you have the day off. Mild as the con- 
gratulations of the defeated candidate. 
So mild, in fact, that it never bites the 
tongue or parches the throat. Yet with 
plenty of rich, satisfying tobacco-body. 

I don’t know what brand you’re 
smoking now, but I do know what 


tobacco is 







& My crowd 


all 


‘smoke P. A. | 


you'll be smoking “from now on” 
when you try this cool, long-burning 
tobacco I’ve been telling you about. If 
you want to get the most out of your 
pipe, pack it with P.A. That’s my 


advice. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 
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September 10, 1927 


| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








Too Many Variations 


M* RADIO brings me many things. 
Some are good and some poor. The 
worst things that come through are the 
efforts of would-be musicians to play 
some of the old 
heart songs with va- 
riations. Sometimes 
they are so cluttered 
up with variations 
that you get one 
note of “Home 
Sweet Home” to 
four or five doo-dad 
notes that obscure 
the tune. 

A_ neighbor had 
owned a little car that he could drive 
largely with his feet. He bought a large 
new car. He said, “I wish they had not 
put so many complex things on this 
car,” 

A husband recently said to me, “I wish 
we could have company at our house 
more often, but my wife thinks that she 
has to ‘out-do’ the rest of the women, 
and the result is that she is sick for two 
days after each dinner.” 

I had a lovely sister who was to be 
married. My mother wanted to have 
everything as nice as the weddings of 
other girls. For weeks she worked and 
when the time came she was worn out. 
Three days after the event, she died of 
‘heart failure, due in part to the extra 
things that she felt she had to do. 


Religion is a feeling of need. A sense 
of weakness, dependence, or sinfulness 
drives us to pray to God for help. We 
pray, and feel relief from the things that 
bind us. We sing and the ties that hold 
us down are cut, and we have a sense 
of victory. That is the human side of 
Christianity. When we try to formulate 
God’s side of it, we make it complex 
with a thousand volumes. We put the 
simple truths of the Bible into various 
schemes of worship and creeds, with the 
result that people having the same needs, 
and trying to arrive at the same end, 
misunderstand each other, and are some- 
times foolish enough to fight about their 
differences. *r 4 


I am for simple things. They are the 
great things. Simple foods well mas- 
ticated, and eaten in the atmosphere of 
the heart; gladness of friends that love 
you. I am for simple homes where peo- 
ple do most of their own work, and gain 
thereby health, poise, and a sense of in- 
dependence. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


I am for religion as simple as the cry 
of a hungry child; as plain as the one 
syllable words that set it forth; as real 
as the sunshine that floods the cottage 
door. 

Give me the simple truths of redemp- 
tion as they stand on the Bible’s page, or 
are copied into the sentiments of prayer 
books; the humble, everlasting things 
that meet the heart’s deepest needs. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


BPOLLAIEING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— 


Friday, September 9—Wreck of the Good 
Ship Tyre, Ezek. 27:1-7 and 26-36. 

Saturday, September 10—Pharoah’s Arm 
Broken, Ezek. 30:10-26. 

Sunday, September 11—The Good Shepherd, 
Ezek. 34:11-26. 

Monday, September 12—The Dry Bones, 
Ezek. 37:1-14. 

Tuesday, September 13—The Invasion of 
Gog, Ezek. 38:1-16. y 

Wednesday, September 14—The Restored 
Temple, Ezek. 43:1-12. 

Thursday, September 15—The Restored Min- 
istry, Ezek. 44:15-28. 

Friday, September 16—The Restored Wor- 
ship, Ezek. 46:1-15. : 
_ Saturday, September 17—The Healing Wa- 
ters, Ezek. 47:1-12, 
| Memory Verses: Ezek. 27:26; 30:24; 34:16; 
87:5; 38:16; 43:5; 44:16; 46:15; 47:12, 
i... (Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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Power + Traction + Long Life! 




























































Better ! 
Quicker ! 








POWER, reserve power, never failing; power ready for 








any farm job no matter how difficult; power that is avail- “Caterpillar” 2-Ton 
able when other farm power is useless—“Caterpillar” power The “tele” of de & 
A er e y” of the fam- 
makes short work of long jobs, multiplies man power, ily is 0 gieat in power 
makes bigger profits for the farmer. and capacity. Weight, 
5100. Will 7. 14- 
TRACTION, never slipping track-type traction; traction inch moldboard plows— 
in wet fields and muddy roads; traction in sand, clay, silt, 3 to 5-disc plows—10-fe. 
. . “1: tandem disc harrow, etc. 
loam or any other soil; traction on hillsides and rough Ses Shik Gotan 00 
places—it’s all the same to the “Caterpillar” Tractor. jobs there are the power- 
ful Thirty and the Sixty. 
LONG LIFE is a most important thing in tractor service. = 





Figure it year for year, job for job, figure it any way on 
the basis of facts and you'll buy a “Caterpillar.” They 
translate the minimum of fuel into maximum power at 
the drawbar. 


YANCEY BROTHERS anc. | YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
550-556 Whitehall Street 109-115 Booker Avenue 
ATLANTA, GA. ALBANY, GA. 


(aterpillar Tractors: 
















RED, Box or Street No__ 


Post Office. Georgia: 


(No. 12) 


























No Fordson Engine Racing 
The One- Profit WITTE There’s no engine racing when Fordsons are equipped 


Log and Tree Saw with Pickering Governors. 
5 That’s because these famous governors control—automat- 

ically and perfectly—the power for the load. 

And as a result, years of active service are added to the 

tractor. 

Pickering Governors are built for Fordson, Twin City, McCor- 

mick-Deering, and all other makes. 































i for free 
The Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn. | Clip coupon . 
Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet %6E. pa Sm 
¢ Se EE Bidtieeoiiv sca evacoasiess sestbiiiededacteactactedts. ering = yous ye 
. tor. teresting let- 
BBR eee a aes | | Address ......ccccecceeeecesseneeeeeeceneeneserees i fon teastet 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS Name and Size of Tractor........+.+se++-seeeseees owners included, 
7356 Witte Buliding marae SITY, BS Sa 
7356 Empire Buiiding ow APA SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR: CORLEY MFG. CO., Chattancogs 
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|. HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, September 12—Mrs. O. 
R. Allen of Davie County, N. C. 
made between $600 
and $1,000 last year 
from homemade 
rugs. Making hooked 
rugs is a profitable 
business. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13.—A _ high 
stool can be used at 
the sink while pre- 
paring vegetables or 
washing dishes 
or even for the ironing. Just be- 
cause you never sat down to such 
jobs doesn’t mean that you can’t 
begin now. 

Wednesday, September 14.— 
Don’t make the mistake of sift- 
ing a large amount of flour for 
future use at one time. It will 
settle in the container and have 
to be resifted. It must be sifted 
immediately before using. 


Thursday, September 15.—For 
a new supper dish try this: Com- 
bine several leftover cooked vege- 
tables and put through a strainer. 
To 1 cup vegetable pulp add 1 
cup of white sauce, 3 eggs, yolk — 
and white beaten 
separately, season- 
ings and % level 
teaspoon baking 
powder. Bake un- 
til firm and lightly 
browned; serve at 
once. 

Friday, Septem- 
ber 16.—Cull out 
the slow maturing 
pullets. They will 
be cull hens when 
they grow up—if 
they ever do. 

Saturday, 
tember 17.—A mir- 
ror may be used 
instead of, a light 
to brighten a dark 
corner. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 







Two 


ters of Miss Ethel 


Texas. 


rR 


sive farmers are Kenneth and 
Kermit Patterson. Their pic- | 


Patterson, Alexander County, 
a, 


Two. ‘babies and a pup out enjoying the 
sunshine. The babies are the twin sis- 


Sep- Neel, Harris County, 


Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18—Whatever 
evil befalls us, we 
ought to ask our- 
selves, after the 
first suffering how 


Right—One of them is 
Evelyn and the other 
is stelle Simpson 
but we can’t tell you 
which is which a 

we believe their own 
mother has trouble 
telling them apart 
sometimes. This pic- 
ture was sent in by 


| OUR HOMES 


we can turn it into B. D. Clippard, Gas- 


good —Leigh Hunt ton County, N. C. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


prc of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin. preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear. It contains embroid- 
ery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 














Caring for Floors 


he YOU have a good sized boy in your 
family enlist his help before school 
starts to refinish the floors. If they have 


been varnished, they should be swept 


iteit 


The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


with a soft brush, a mop, or a broom cov- 
ered with a cotton-flannel bag, and then 
rubbed with a cloth or mop slightly mois- 
tened with floor oil or kerosene. The oil 
gradually dries out of-varnish after it 
has been applied to wood, and unless re- 
stored by an occasional rubbing with an 
oiled cloth the varnish becomes exceed- 
ingly hard and brittle. Use only enough 
oil to moisten the cloth or mop. 

In general, varnished floors retain their 
color and luster better if no water is used 
on them, but if very dirty they may be 
wiped with a cloth or mop wrung out of 
warm, soapy water, wiped 
dry at once, and polished 


wee 3 Gaitley. 
sturdy young progres- 7 






of Mrs. R 


was sent in by A. O. County, N. C. 
















with an oiled cloth or nop. White spots 
made by water and light scratches can 
generally be removed by rubbing with a 
cloth moistened with floor oil, kerosene, 
or furniture polish. 


Waxed floors should be swept with a 
soft brush or mop entirely free from oil. 
Oil softens wax and should never be 
used on it in any way. About once a 
week a waxed floor should be given a 
more thorough cleaning with a cloth 
wrung out of warm, soapy water, or 
moistened with turpentine or gasoline. 
Occasionally after cleaning the entire 
floor may be given a very thin coat of 
wax and polished with a weighted brush 
or woolen cloth. Under moderate use, how- 
ever, a floor needs rewaxing only two 
or three times a year. Applying too 
much wax is a common mistake. Rub 
white spots with a woolen cloth or 
weighted brush, applying a little wax if 
necessary. Keep a slip-on cover on the 
weighted brush when it is not in use. 
pes allow it to come in contact with 
oil. 



















For those gentlemen who panier 
blondes here is little Miss Jean 
Her twin sister Helen 
will please those who like bru- 
nettes better. They are daughters 
T. Gaitley, Edgecombe 











Building castles on 
the sand. These are 
the twin babies of 
ie Albert Horne, 


S. N. Hospital, 
Racembia County, 
Florida. 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 
Snip It With the Kitchen Scissors 


HIS is a lovely big fish you caught, 
Dad, but I simply cannot cut the 
fins off,” remarked Mrs. Grayson. 

“Use the kitchen scissors,” suggested 
Dad, looking up from storing his fishing 
tackle lovingly away in the cupboard on 
the back porch. 

“The kitchen scissors,” answered Mrs. 
Grayson scornfully, “my dear, you are 
’way behind the times. We 
haven’t had a pair since 

















sons of Mrs, 










of Lawrence County. 





Jimmy borrowed them one day to cut 
chicken wire. As the points had already 
been broken off using them to open paint 
cans I didn’t feel as badly as I might 
have.” 

“I judge it’s time we bought a new 
pair,” observed Dad mildly. “And next 
time I suggest that you store them where 
the men of the family can’t get at them. 
In the meantime let me see what I can do 
to help you with that fish.” 


“Both excellent suggestions,” answered 
Mrs. Grayson smilingly. “Scissors are 
useful for so many things in the kitchen 
that I have missed them terribly. I’m al- 
ways wanting them to shred lettuce, cut 
off chicken legs, trim flower stems, cut 
pulled mints apart, or any one of a dozen 
other uses.” 

“We'll buy a good strong pair next 
time we go to town. We'll be careful to 
see that they’re made of good steel be- 
cause cheap scissors and knives are a 
waste of money,” said Dad. “And then 
we'll be careful to use them properly. 
There’s no greater waste than using the 











4 Miss Pearl Elkins of Lawrence 
@ County, Ala., sent us this at- 
tractive picture of the twin 
B. C. Jackson, 
feeding the twin calves be- 
longing to M. B. Martin, all 


Trammell and Allie Mae Oliver, aged 4 
and 2% years, son and daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Oliver, Jr., Not- 
toway 






' Left—They don’t 
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wrong tool for the wrong job—or do I 
mean the wrong tool for the right job? 


Anyway, you understand. And while 
we're on the subject, I promise to keep 
those scissors sharpened for you, too.” 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Grayson, as she 
put the big fish into the pan. 





|____AGE AND COLOR 


6 pov other day I was talking to an 
elderly lady who for the last ten or 
maybe twenty years has worn black 
and dull grays. She was of the old- 
fashioned type. Her two daughters, 
however, were thoroughly up-to- 
date. One evening the elder daugh- 
ter gave her mother a lovely or- 
ange over-blouse. The old lady 
put it on with secret misgivings, 
yet I think also with a certain 
eagerness. I saw her later wear- 
ing it. She looked fifteen years 
younger. There was nothing in- 
congruous in the orange blouse. 
It did not give too much color. 
It was not glaring. When I com- 
mented on its becomingness, she 
seemed delighted; then she said 
to me in a mysterious way, “It 
is nothing to do with me. It is 
only the blouse. I really look 
just the same. However, I feel 
different.” 





To me she did 
not look just the 
same. She looked 
radiant. She looked 
happy and content- 
ed. I know how she 
felt. When I was 
in a boarding 
school for ten 
years, we wore 
black every day. It 
was enough to chill 

* all youthful en- 
thusiasms, On Sun- 
days we were al- 





County, Va. They 

are —s — lowed to change to 

and Marthe, om a dark blue. Even 

four months. our aprons were 
black. I suppose 


ore 


this was meant to 
be economical. 








do things by 
halves on the 
farm of B. B. 
Johnston County, 
C. The pretty 
little girls are 
Julia and Joseph- 
ine, twins, and 
Jack and Jill, the 
calves, are also 


Maybe it was to 
prevent us from 
being vain. I look 
back on those years 
with gloom. When 
I hear about the 


good old school 
days,I shrug my 
shoulders and say, 

“Those were not good days. These are 
the good days. 

After leaving school, I thought it was 
right to dress in black, though I had a 
frill or two. More gloomy years fol- 
lowed. Now I wear colors—all the col- 
ors for which my heart sighed in the 
days of my youth. I feel happier. Can 
any woman say that clothes have nothing 
to do with it? My sense of color was 
starved. I am trying to make up for 
the time when black and dark blue were 
the order of my day. I have such a 
craving for color now that I even fee! 
I must type on a blue or purple ribbon 
—no black typewriter ribbon for me. 


twins. 


People, especially women and children, 
do feel happy and unhappy, jolly or de- 
pressed, according to the clothes they 
wear. There is a psychology of clothes. 
We cannot help ourselves. 

Not only are we influenced by the 
clothes we wear, but by the very wall 
paper of our rooms, by the colors of our 
rugs and furniture. Why should we not 
be so? When we see the blue, blue sky 


Se 
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we feel better than if the skies are gray. 

It makes a person feel older to be 
somberly dressed. I believe, also, that it 
not only makes a person feel old but 
that she gets old quicker. Why allow our- 
selves to be robbed of ten or twenty 
years because we will not dress as we 
choose? Thank goodness, most people 
do dress as they choose now, but there 
are exceptions—timid persons still afraid 
to be natural. The elderly not only look 
more sprightly, they are. We no longer 
retire at forty and sit with folded hands. 

Middle-aged women are more efficient 
now, they use their vast experience, they 
fill a place in the world, they are not put 
on a shelf. They chum and play with 
their children. It is not just a “touch of 
color,” because they are forty. The whole 
dress can be an exquisite color, a suit- 
able color. It has been discovered that 
middle aged and elderly women look best 
in colors. They feel better, too. Eman- 
cipation is a glorious thing, even the 
emancipation of dress and bright colors. 

MRS. NESTOR NOEL. 





FAMILY OUTINGS PAY IN 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


UTUMN outings or trips are often 
more enjoyable than those during 
the hot summer. It is possible to get in 
a few vacation trips for the family too 
busy to do anything in August but hard 
work. Really it is often more enjoyable 
to go on a fairly cool day than a hot one. 
Perhaps a fishing trip can be planned. 
Get! two or three families and start tak- 
ing advantage of the entire day. Very 
few eatables except bread need be car- 
ried as the fish can be caught and fried 
on the shore. Of course, seasoning and 
cooking utensils are needed. When lit- 
tle lunch is taken it is easier for the 
women and more enjoyable. 

An all-day visit to some friend at a 
distance is agreeable. If you do not wish 
to take your friends unawares, stop on 
your way and buy a few loaves of bread, 
some beefsteak and a little fruit to sup- 
plement what they have on hand. Better 
yet make your plans a few days ahead 
and write to find whether the day chosen 
is convenient. 


Most children enjoy a trip to their 
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nearest city with a good dinner at the 
hotel or restaurant. Take them to see 
the stores, the factories and other attrac- 
tions. If you have time you can take 
them to a picture show. 


Even a long drive through the country 
is pleasant. Every Saturday afternoon 
should have some special delight to 
which the boys and girls can look for- 
ward. After a strenuous week, they are 
entitled to a half-holiday or pleasure of 
some kind. MRS. W. H. HARRISON. 


| HOBBIES FOR HOUSEWIVES | 


LANNING her housework so that 
she has some time: for a hobby, will 








help a woman to make herself and her | 


family happier. 

The hobby may be drawing, painting, 
sewing, or interior decoration, for all have 
many applications in the average home, 
and when they are considered as a hobby 
instead of as a task they become much 
more interesting. Nature study and read- 
ing, for example, may be made particu- 
larly fascinating when children share in 
them. Gardening provides a chance to 
be out-of-doors, and it may yield attrac- 
tive flowers for the house or food for the 
table as well. Even accounting may be- 
come a hobby for a woman who likes to 
juggle figures or is fond of buying. 





| HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


HO pays for the bride’s bouquet? 
2. In what poem does the following 

line occur? Give the author. “It takes a 
heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home.” 

3. What woman started the present style 
of bobbed hair? 

4. When is St. Patrick’s Day? 

5. Where did apricots originally come from? 

6. What is a depilatory? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1, The real article, originally made in Eng- 
land, was made with plums, and while in this 
country. we have substituted raisins, cur- 
rants, and citron for plum, this dessert is 
still known by the old name. 

2. Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney. 

3. Hardened linseed oil, gum, and cork. 

4. One pound of cheese equals in protein 
two pounds of f. 

5. One, Chief Justice Taft. 

6. A concentrated solution of sodium sili- 
cate used for preserving eggs. 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 



































2300—Looking Slim.—Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust measure. 
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205i—Attractive Apron.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
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There’s the story of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Egg Mash in six words. It goes 
farther because it’s chock-full of 
just the things hens must have to lay 
regularly. You use less feed—you make 
more money. These are facts demon- 
strated every month by some of the 
most successful poultry raisers in the 
country. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is the 
economical feed because it contains a 
generous quantity of pure, fresh oat- 
meal—a wonderfully efficient sub- 
stance; to this are added the essential 
ingredients, including minerals and 
proteins, that a hen must have to make 
eggs. And it contains Cod Liver Meal 
—just the right amount to keep the 
hen’s organs toned-up for steady pro- 
duction. Buy Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
now—this week—and prepare your 
flock for the most profitable winter 


you’ve ever enjoyed. See the Quaker 
Dealer in your neighborhood. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 


EGG MASH 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
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Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% 


Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 


Size 36. requires 4% yards of 40-inch dium size requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. material. 
3110—Exceedingly Modish.—Cuts in sizes 3109—For the Smart Junior.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 1% yards of %-inch material with 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
of 40-inch contrasting. 2954—Raglan Sleeves.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
3100—Smartly Simple.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 1% yards of 40-inch material with 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards &% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 
36-inch lining. 





BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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“For the FIVE! 


beauty points 
many women 
overlook 





Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 


**VasELINE’’ Petroleum Jelly helps 
you make the most of these five points. 
(Contributed by beautiful women 
everywhere, by beauty editors, and 
by stage ian 


For scalp and hair—To dress hair and make 
it shiny, dampen slightly, spread a tiny bit 
of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly over the palms of the 
hands, and apply to the hair. Then brush 
briskly. To treat the scalp, part the hair, 
lock by lock, ee the scalp at the part 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly on the finger tips. 
Leave on over night, then shampoo. 

To shape the eyebrows — Apply a bit of 
Vaseline’ "Jelly with the Seon te and shape 
with an eyebrow brush. 


To encourage the eyelashes — Apply 
“Vaseline” Jelly with a tiny brush and 
leave on over night. 


For chapped lips and skin — Apply to the 
lips several times a day. Spread a thin layer 
over chapped skin and leave on all night. 


To beautify hands—If the hands are rough 
and cracked massage with ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly 
and wear soft silk or cotton gloves over 
night. If the hands are grimy from house- 
work or gardening, cleanse with ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly and wash with a non-irritating soap. 
If the grime has got into the cracks of the 
hands, leave the “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly on over 
night and wear gloves. This treatment makes 
the hands soft, and keeps the cuticle of the 
nails firm and unbroken. 


“Waseline’’ Jelly is so good for these 
beauty uses not only because it is 
ure and safe, but because it is an 
ideal emollient. Keep a special jar 
for toilet use. At all druggists. And 
remember when you buy that the 
trademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cons'd. Send for booklet of 
uses. Address Dept. Pr. 9-27. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
17 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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| A PERMANENT CLUB CAMP 
| FOR WEST FLORIDA 


HE need for a permanent club camp 

in West Florida, where club boys and 
girls may hold their annual summer 
camps and have all the necessary facili- 
ties, is about to be realized. A plan is 
under way for the construction of such a 
camp to serve the 10 counties west of the 
Apalachicola River. 

A site has been selected on the Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay at Stake Point, just’ on 
the Okaloosa County side of the Walton- 
Okaloosa line. It is in the Florida Nat- 
ional Forest, and is only a short distance 
from a highway. When the Gulf Coas- 
tal Highway is completed down the west 
coast of Florida, the club camp will be 
only three miles from it, and will thus 
have easy access from other points in 
the territory. 





The location is almost ideal for a camp 
site. The camp will be situated on flat- 
woods land and within 200 yards of the 
bay. There is a cliff near the edge of 
the bay which insures the camp being 
above the high water mark. Beyond the 
cliff and in the edge of the bay, there is 
a sand coast that slopes gradually off to 
deep water, making an ideal beach for 
swimming. 


State Boys’ Club Agent R. W. Black- 
lock has been working on a plan for such 
a camp for some time, and has secured 
permission from the Forestry Service to 
use the location. A large number of 
prominent business men in the territory 
have endorsed the idea and will serve on 
the board of control, as well as give the 
project financial backing. 


It is planned to erect an auditorium, a 
kitchen, and a workshop, as well as 20 
cottages, each of which will accommodate 
10 boys or 10 girls. A baseball diamond 
and probably tennis courts will be laid 
off. 


Money for building the auditorium, 
kitchen, and workshop will be raised by 
popular subscriptions. Each of the 10 
counties—Escambia, Santa Rosa, Oka- 
loosa, Walton, Holmes, Washington, 
Jackson, Calhoun, Bay, and Gulf—will 
be asked to finance the construction of 
two cottages, which will give the total 
of 20 cottages. 


Club boys and girls of the territory 
are helping furnish the cottages. Each 
club member was asked to give one fat 
hen as a donation towards the furniture. 
These hens were recently collected in a 
special club car and the whole, a carload, 
sold at a central market. The car started 
at Pensacola, and stopped for loading at 
the principal towns along the territory. 


It is probable that work on the kitchen 
and dining room will start this summer, 
but the camp will not be ready for occu- 
pancy before next summer. When com- 
pleted, the camp will have a capacity of 
200 boys or girls at one time. Each sum- 
mer a camping schedule will be worked 
out so that club girls from one or more 
counties can occupy the camp for one 
week, to be followed by boys or girls 
from other counties in succeeding weeks. 


There are 1,968 club girls and 1,000 
club boys now enrolled in the territory 
to be served by the camp. The camp, 
being permanent, will be available to club 
members of future years. ja¥. C. 





| TRYING TO MAKE THE BEST 
BETTER 


JOINED the club of my county two 
‘years ago and ever since I have 
worked with all my heart to make the 


s 














The home demonstration 
agent has influenced me very much and I 
have never regretted the hours I have 
spent in club work. 

The two years I have been with the 


best _ better. 


club we have taken up sewing. I have 
made many nice things for my room and 
helped mama in all the ways I could. I 
attend every meeting because I learn 
something new every time. We held our 
annual camp in June at Grand View, a 
few miles from Elmore. It was one of 
the finest camps I ever attended and I 
was very sorry when it was over. 

I will go to school at Ramer this year 
and there I will work as hard and even 
harder to help “Old Ramer” win our 
county club banner. My parents encour- 
age me to do the best I can and I hope 
some day I may be a home demonstration 
agent for some county in Alabama. 

AILEEN WILLIAMS. 

Mongomery County, Ala. 
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| A FOUR-H ENTHUSIAST | 


T SEEMS to me that Randolph Coun- 

ty ought to be heard from more often. 
Her boys and girls should be as wide- 
awake as those from other counties. I 
am a girl 15 years old. My home is on a 
farm in northern Randolph. I go to 
school at Corinth North—a three-teacher 
school. 

My school work is a great pleasure to 
me. I was promoted to junior three at 
the end of our last term. I want to fin- 
ish high school and then go to college. 
I will have to work my way through 
college because my father isn’t financially 
able to send me. 

I was a member of the Four-H Club 
for about 6 months. Our home demon- 
stration agent, Miss Slone, had to leave 
us then, due to lack of funds. 

In the spring of 1926 my cousin and I 
represented our county at Auburn. That 
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ELSIE BRADEN 


was one grand treat for me. I learned 
many things while there. It was a great 
pleasure to meet all the girls from the 
different counties of the state. The week 
was chuck full of good things. I know 
that the Four-H club is a wonderful 
thing for the rural boys and girls. In 
my opinion, farm life is the best life 
there is, and the Four-H clubs help make 
it better. I hope I can be a member 
again. 

I believe that The Progressive Farmer 
gets better every week. It portrays the 
beauty of farm life as no other farm 
paper does that I have read. I think the 
editors are rendering a service to their 
country that cannot be equaled. One can 
gain much from reading it. 

ELSIE BRADEN. 

Randolph County, Ala. 


The Progressive Farmer 





| SAVING TO GO TO COLLEGE | 





] HAVE been a member of the Beat 
Nine 4-H Club five years and I have 
enjoyed the work each year. I have won 
first prize in my county each year since 
I became a member. For the last twe 
years I won first prize in the state, [ 
enjoyed my trip to Chicago very much, 
I wish every club member could go. You 
could get ideas of club work from other 
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VERA YATES 


I want to 
urge every boy and girl who is not a club 


states as well as your own. 


member, to become a member. It is a 
profitable work as well as joyful. I 
have two years of high school work yet; 
then I am going to Auburn. I am start- 
ing my savings account now. Club mem- 
bers do all you can for your club, your 
community, your county and your state. 
VERA YATES. 
Cleburne County, Ala. 





| SOMETHING TO MAKE 
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A Footstool 
Material—clear pine or poplar 
1 piece 1”x10"x12” for top. 
2 pieces 1”x10”x9” for ends. 
1 piece 1”x2”x4" for cross pieces, 
Fasten together with wooden pegs or screws, 


WILLIE. WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Covyright. 1927, by | 


Publishers syndicate 

















“I had a good time five days this week, 
but the rest of the time I kept my clothes 
clean.” 


“Mary ain’t like other girls. She don't 


2,” 


make me feel like my patch is showin’. 
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See Their Beauty 
Test Their Fast Colors 


Quality—Reasonably Priced 
Pan — the fabrics 












gee these free samples. 


Prive Pan 


Guaranteed Fast Color Wash Fabrics 
Prints, plains, voiles and woven checks—every 
one bearing on the selvage the words 
“Guaranteed Fast Color Peter Pan’’—every 
one covered with this 

GUARANTEE 


“ We will replace a: arment made 
of Genuine PETER BAN if it fades."’ 

This is a season for cotton prints. Paris enthu- 
siastically sponsors the vogue. At small 
expense you can fill your wardrobe with a 
variety of Peter Pan dresses. Be sure to send 
for the Free Samples today. Then—reliable 
dealers everywhere sell Peter Pan. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
50-T White Street, New York 
Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 





7 Please send me ‘‘The Peter Pan Sampler of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. ] 


Street Address or P. O. Box... ......cseeeceeeeves 
CU amd Btate....cecccccsccccicvccccccccscceces 
SOMNEEO TUAERG. . .cccccescccrccccvscsevecceceeocere 
Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 
Ts <s0n es pane<b eee 


























It Pays to Keep 
A Bottle Handy 


A bottle of Gombault’s— 
the old-time horse remedy. 
Have it on hand for use 
when you need it— 
our horses working. U 
r 48 years for abscess, cuts, 
gavin, capped hock, curb, E= 


quittor and o 


meee. fe 
no emis. ¢ your 

gist, $2.00 a boethe. = 
TheLawrence-WilliamsCo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


| Take Inventory of Your Child’s 
Health Before School Begins 


F YOU have any children that will 

enter school next fall, better look 
them over. Take an inventory of their 
good points and shortcomings. 

In what condition 
are their teeth? 
Have the dentist see 
if they are in good 
shape. If there is 
any trouble with the 
teeth, this trouble 
will increase as the 
days go by. It will 
never improve with- 
out the aid of a 
dentist. There is 
nothing that will interfere with the 
school child more than aching teeth. 

See about your child’s eyes and hear- 
ing. This is important, for on this al- 
most wholly depends the progress of the 
child in school. It must be able to see 
the blackboard and it must be able to 
hear the teacher and other pupils dis- 
tinctly. 

See that its tonsils are healthy. En- 
larged or decayed tonsils take all the pep 
away from the child and leaves it list- 
less and stupid. 

When a child enters school, a new life 
opens up to it. It must be at its best. 
It must see well, hear well, and 
sit right. There must not be humped 
shoulders or twisted spinal columns. 

The child must have good fitting shoes. 
This is most important. Misshaped and 
painful feet can often be traced back to 
poorly fitting shoes worn in childhood, 

We send our children to school and 
expect them to make good. It is up to 
the parents to see that everything physic- 
ally possible is done for them. Sending 
a handicapped child to school is a crime. 
If it lags behind from some physical 
defect, it becomes the butt of other 
scholars, its teacher loses interest in it, 
and, in a short time, living and trying to 
learn in this adverse atmosphere, it is 
ruined for life. 

The American Child Health Associa- 
tion has gathered the following figures: 
Out of 22,000,000 school children exam- 
ined, 15,000,000 were found with defects 
that should have been corrected before 
school life began. 

Somebody fell ‘down on his job. Some- 
one blundered. Don’t let’s be guilty of 
this mistake. 


__MISTAKES I HAVE MADE _| 


t 








DR. REGISTER 








RIB Not Made Rat-proof.—When 
our crib was built it was not made 
rat-proof and we lose a lot of grain every 
year by rats. They are so shy of traps 
and poison that only rat-proof buildings 
can keep them out. It will pay anyone 
to build rat-proof buildings. J. E. P. 
Soda Poisoned Pullets—A patch of 
sweet corn to which chickens had access 
was given a dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Because the nitrate was not hoed in as it 
should have been, some of my best pul- 
lets ate some of it and died of poisoning. 
The pullets lost were worth more than 
all the sweet corn the patch produced. 

MRS. IRVINGTON. 
Drying House for Sweet Potatoes.— 
One great mistake we made was trying 
tS keep sweet potatoes without a kiln- 
drying house. We always raise lots of 
potatoes, but lose lots of them. Some 
years we would have potatoes to eat up 
to Christmas time and have to buy our 
seed potatoes in the spring. A few times 
we did save seed but not often. In 1922, 
we decided to build a kiln-drying house. 
That winter we had potatoes to eat and 
sell all winter and sold more than 150 
bushels of seed in 1923. We have had 
potatoes to eat and sell every winter 
since. The house has paid us well. 











W. Ri PB. 
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Kid me all you want about never 
having to buy overalls, but if you 






















Adams Brand 
Men’s @& Beys’ wore Adams you wouldn’t be buy- 
Overalls, Pants ing many either. Two pairs of 


@ Work Ghirts = Adams outlast three ordinary pairs 
any day. 


WEAR GUARANTEB 
See your dealer about our wear guarantee, 
It makes long wear a certainty 


cADAMS MFG. CO. Macon, Ga, 


ADAMS (EZ OVERALLS 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Department 





PEACH $2207.10 4 = 
APPLE JREES. 


Small or ng e Lots by Express, Freight or Percel Lp . 


Pear, Plum 4 Derzsee, 0, Grogan. ute. Shade oi 

Ornamental Trees in colors FREE 

TENN. 

: one Edge STERLING razor 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. 








CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 
DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
_ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Better Light for Home and Farm 


—~A Coleman Quick-Lite will give you the abundance of clear, steady 
brilliance that more than two million families are enjoying. You can have 
better light and plenty of it for any purpose—indoors or out—anytime 
you want it—all at less cost and without bother or work. 

Coleman Quick-Lites are brighter than offuel. Lamp fs beautifully 4 ed, an 
20 old-style oil lamps or lanterns. No ornament in any home. Lantern is sturd- 
wicks to trim; no chimneys to wash; no ily built to stand long and hard service. 


daily filling. Make and burn own gas Dealers everywhere sell Coleman 
from motor g Light with Lamps and Lanterns. If you dealer can- 
matches, Safe—can’t spill fuel; can’t be not supply you, write our nearest office 
filled while lighted. Economical—more and we ll see that your wants are 
then 40 hours brilliant service per gallon supplied promptly. Address 22 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. coisfomt.. Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


(Coleman QuickLite 


Lamps and ach ahd 
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= WHEELING Hinge-Joint Fence 
The best fence that 36 years experience can build—at a fair price to 
you. Heavily coated with pure zinc. How it does resist wear and 
bs arma mag bey 2 4 alg? md posoums of the Hinge-Joint, best 

joint known. ee Hinge-Join' at 
‘ence your dealers. ” 





HEAT RADIATING FINS 
radiating surfaces 100% Fre ae 
, ther 

added heating capacity. This. greater 
ciency does away with the necessi 
bulky, — heater. Jn pone oo 
strengthen castin make possibl 
savings.in fuel. Gale te the ALLEN p ven 
get the great advantages of this improvement. 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 
A patented ALLEN feature 


With its outer doors closed, ALLEN’S resembles a 
piece of beautiful, period furniture. When the doors 
swing open, you have the cheerfulness of dancing fames, 


BURNS WOOD 


Large, double doors and oval firepot permit 
the use of wood. Also burns all other fuels 
with real economy. 

an maple heats the voele house with cir- 
culating, moist warm-air. Replaces a number 
of stoves and reduces labor. The ——— 
Allenamel finish can be quickly dusted 




















If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, 
write direct for compicte information. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
Nashville, Tenn. 




















Allen Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send me your Booklet—“Fireside 



























~ facts about Mame 
pontine. Send for Street or R. R 
today City State... nnceeiscew 














TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS ft 
| YOU MUST SAY ] 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” q 





*} girl 





The: Progressive Form 1 








3) ADVENTURES OF THE 
9) BROWN FAMILY—” 222" 








Hal Shows Beth Treasure 


NTERRUPTED wm his story of ex- 

ploration of a seeret passage-way lead- 
ing from the basement of the House of 
the Lone Oak by visitors to the new 
home, Hal listened 
attentively as Beth 
and her new friend 
Juanita Fernandez 
chatted above. “What 
did your brother 
find?” asked the 
strange girl, and it 
seemed to Hal that 
there was veiled ex- 
citement in her voice. 
Beth’s reply was 
careless and flippant 
as she replied, “Dirt mostly. And a lot 
of it on his face and hands. Let's go 
out doors. Mother, you take Mrs. Fer- 
nandez into the living room. It’s cleaner 
there.” 

Unnoticed, Hal slipped up the base- 
ment stairway, sneaked off to the old 
barn where he brushed the dirt from his 
clothing and at the well washed grime 
from face and hands. Then quite pre- 
sentable he sought Beth and her friend, 
a lively curiosity awakened to see this 
daughter of the woman with a strange 
name and foreign accents. He found 
them in animated conversation. Beth’s 
acquaintance evidently retailing gossip 
of the community. “We come here not 
long before the Old Captain died,” Juan- 
ita was saying, “but we hear much of the 
mystery. Jack Miller could tell, they 
say, but he won’t tell me although I am 
his friend. Perhaps he will tell you,” 
and the strange girl laughed mischiev- 
ously. 

“Ahem,” announced Jack as he strolled 
up, having no desire to appear as eaves- 
dropping. 

“My brother, Hal,” introduced Beth. 
“And this is Juanita Fernandez. How 
jolly, Hal, that there will be four of us 
young folks here in this neighborhood.” 

“Glad to know you,” said Hal, clasping 
a warm, brown-hand and looking down 
into sparkling, mischievous dark eyes. 
“I overheard you telling Beth about the 
mystery, Miss Fernandez. Goon. That's 
the most interesting topic we know. Per- 
haps you can help us solve it.” 

“Call me Juanita,” laughed the dark 
“We are to be great friends. I 
know little that you do not know but as 
I have told your sister your new friend, 
Jack, can tell you much. They say there 
is a treasure here and that if you find it 
it is yours. I wish you luck.” 


“We have found friends,” announced 
Hal, “and that is treasure worth com- 
ing for.” 

“Prettily said,” cried the girl tossing 
her black curls. “You might be a cour- 
tier of my race. We are Spanish, you 
know. We came here to grow grapes as 
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JOHN CASE 





on the vine clad hills of my fatheys 
land.” 

“No courtier in these clothes,” laughed 
Hal looking down at his overalls. “Come 
again soon, Miss Juanita, when we are 
better prepared for company. Here comes 
the truck with our goods. We must ge 
ready to move in.” 

Refusing the neighbor’svaluable proffer 
of help Mother Brown and Beth began 
unpacking and setting things to rights 
Soon the house began to take on a home. 
like appearance. “I am so glad yoy 
came,” Mrs. Fernandez repeated effy. 
sively, “for it is good to have women 
here. The old captain he was ’eh, what 
you call it, ‘nuts’? He even drive my 
husband away with his shoot gun. Treas. 
ure? Ha, ha!” 

“Funny old girl,” remarked Hal tg 
Beth as they worked about the homie 
“But Juanita is a peach. ‘She has such 
wonderful eyes !’” and Hal began to hum 
a popular song. 

“For some reason she seemed mightily 
interested in what you found in the base 
ment, Hal,” observed Beth. “I couldnt 
tell her about the tunnel and there would 
have been no romance explaining that 
my brother went adventuring for 
and found a ‘spud.’ But, someway, IT 
believe she knew more than she'd tok 
me. What do you think, Hal?” 

“Come over here, Sis,” replied Hal ig 
a guarded tone. “I have my reasons for 
not wanting mother or dad to know. In 
the tunnel I found where some heavy 
object had been set down in the dust, 
And. here’s something I found.” Into 
Beth’s hand Hal dropped a coin, then 
hushed her startled cry. 

(Continued next week) 


THE RURAL CO-OPERATOR’S 
CREED 


BELIEVE that no man lives wholly 

to himself; that the whole race in 
general and each community in particu- 
lar is a brotherhood; and that the best 
good of the individual is to be realized 
only through the common good of all. I 
believe that undue competition in any 
sphere of life is wasteful; that codpera- 
tion promotes efficiency, true democracy 
and good will. I believe that it is one 
of the greatest needs of life; that it will 
solve many country problems; and that 
its success depends upon a sufficient num- 
ber of men with the codperative mind, 
I believe in working together with my 
fellows in those activities and affairs 
which are common to all; in making each 
business transaction an expression of hu- 
man interest as well as a matter of rea- 
sonable profit; and in giving and de- 
manding a square deal in all the acts of 
life. EDWARD J. RULIFFSON. 




















Building decay and unsanitary quarters 
we oa Egy leg ey Ser Md 

roofs. Save your farm buildings 
with Wheeling Channeldrain, which 


ning proof; rain-proof. A new patented 
lap makes rain water drain off, even if 
it gets under edge of lap. No more per- 
fect roof drainage exists. 


cannot leak; is easy to put Get these advantages plus 





on and gives long protec- the economy of Jong life, 
tive service. : which Channeldrain pro- 
Heavily coated with pure vides. Your dealer has it or 


zine, it is fire-proof, light- will get it for you. 








you. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia 


Ghiecg.—- Miansepolis 
Chattanooga Richmond - 





Branches: New York 
Rates Se. Louis 
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HAL MEETS JUANITA, THE SPANISH BEAUTY WHO IS TO PLAY A LARGE PART 


IN THE GOLD CHEST MYSTERY. 


BETH LISTENS. 
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Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachiorethyiene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and — Worms 


n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
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™ $155,800 


Sales In only 


15 YEARS! 


Retailer Guldner, 
of Pennsylvania, ran 
a livery stable be- 
fore he sold Raw- 
leigh Products, and 
had no selling ex- 
perience, yet in 15 

{ oe be has — 

155, worth o 

RETAILER AL. GULDNER Rawleigh flavors, 

spices, food products, soaps, toilet prep- 

erations, medicines, and other house- 
hold necessities. 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER Retailers with- 


out previous experience make $50 to 
$200 weekly sales the year round in 
every state and province. 382,000,000 
packages sold last year. 


We supply advertising literature and 
tell you just how to build a big business. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
on coupon below for full particulars 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 70r'.? "cr 
Please tell me how | can make more money 


Name. 












Address 

















I must havean agent in your 

¥ town at once. Maybe you are 
“Rast $12,002 day right from 

t 00a rom 

the start and besides ru 







NoExperience 

Necessary! 
I'll give you ev i 
necessary to start in t 


‘ that you are a man who likes good clothes and 
knows how to wear them. If you are, let me hear 
from you at once, even if you can give only a few 
seeesaitey Jest wette, name and address on 
coupon and toL.£. President 


BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 333 Adame and Peorls Streets, Chicago 


Name. 





AdAd. 





. Town...... 
Own YourOwn Business 


ced workers, spare time or full time, build 
Profitable business with our new plan. Show marvel- 
2 oe pens. “yess and chil- 

6 ur: 8 ery. e start you by 
furnishing $40 sample outfit. Patented measurement 
‘¥stem insures perfect fit. day pay day. Larger 
than any store. If you want 
s Dermanent business send for free book, ‘Getting 
_ * Write now. Tanners Shoe Manufacturing 

» 6209 C. Street, Boston, Mass. 


State. 








a 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


fea us two new subscriptions to The 
er at $1 each and we will send you the 
year free. It will only take a few minutes to in- 
two of your friends—they will soon thank you 
. it, and too, you will have saved $1. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OTTON trade has steadily broaden- 

ed and prices advanced rapidly into 
new high ground for the season. Spot 
cotton at New York advanced more than 
6 cents from the low point immediately 
preceding the August government esti- 
mate of the crop without any setback of 
consequence. 


Reports of damage to the crop from 
unfavorable weather and the boll weevil 
have been cumulative and prolonged. Au- 
gust weather has certainly been worse 
than average with wet weather general 
over most of the Cotton Belt and drouth 
over part of Texas. It is generally be- 
lieved that the crop has deteriorated rap- 
idly since August 1 and that the Septem- 
ber official estimate will show some de- 
crease under a month previous. Com- 
plaints of shedding and bollworm dam- 
age with scattered damage by weevil in 
Texas are more frequent and prospects 
for the crop in that state are much less 
favorable than earlier in the season. 


The government report on the boll 
weevil situation as of the middle of Au- 
gust again indicated the seriousness of 
the damage. Eastern Texas showed more 
boll weevil damage than usual, Western 
Arkansas reports heavier infestation than 
in any year since 1923. Mississippi report- 
ed that on August 20 the weevils in that 
state broke all previous records. Alabama 
reported great increases in the number of 
weevils in the central and southern part of 
the state. North Carolina showed in- 


Cotton Prices Rise Rapidly 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


creasing damage throughout the cotton 
section. 

The increased activity in the trade de- 
mand for cotton has been a healthy factor 
in the recent strong market. Exports have 
increased a little and since August 1 have 
been larger than in the same period last 
year, which was a high record year. 
World spinners are taking more cotton 
than at this time in 1926. Domestic mills 
still have to buy a good share of their 
requirements. The cloth market is boom- 
ing with Fall River reporting sales the 
largest for the corresponding season in 
recent years. On the other hand, farm- 
ers are not anxious to sell their cotton 
so long as prospects favor higher prices, 
so that the market has had little pressure 
from either actual cotton or hedging op- 
erations. 

In view of the extent and rapidity of 
the recent advance, the market may slow 
down for a while until the private and 
the official forecasts of the crop, based 
on September 1 conditions, have given a 
clearer idea of the probable yield. At 
the same time, if the stream of reports of 
further crop deterioration under the com- 
bined influence of unfavorable weather 
and insect damage continues tvithout in- 
terruption, the market will proceed with- 
out delay to discount the additional dam- 
age indicated. Predictions of 25-cent cot- 
ton on the principal markets have been 
so nearly fulfilled already that there is a 
tendency to look for still higher figures 
ultimately. 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


bbe following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ........ $0.2250 $0.1785 $0.1905 $0.1374 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, fb. .. 08%, 10% a Se 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ...... 1.65 1.40 .20 1.27 
Hogs, average, cwt. ......... re ee 9.35 11.60 8.12 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. .. ... 9.75 9.60 8.76 7.43 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ....... 27% 23% 33 233 
Butter, extras, 10. .......000: P 43% II 42 273 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......... 1.05% 1.04% 74% 699 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........... 46 44%, 38% 372 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..... 18.50 19.50 23.00 18.40 








Know the Worth of Your 


of cotton. 
of so many “points on middling.” 


“points off middling.” A point is 1-100 
points is 2% cents, etc. 


docked a greater number of “points off 


White Standards: 


ED SUED: SS obo k tee meswaroen 125 on 
Strict good middling .............. 100 on 
Se WNIT. nc Niwainegs benthevdeges 75 on 
APNE MND ean cccvescccesiccnddes 50 on 
PEPE 5 cb easesine ssscenviccgapotes Basis 
Strict low middling ................ 100 off 
RAE EE ean bonnes siess sisesas 200 o 

Strict good ordinary .............. 300 off 
GOOG GUNN  Sccescrscidercnvsecses 400 off 





Spotted: 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling .. 
Low middling 


Yellow Tinged: 


eee eeeeeneee 





Cee eee weet eee et eeneens 


Strict good middling .............++. Even 
Good middling ........cssseeeseeeeee 25 off 
Strict middling ............sseeeees 100 off 


length of staple. 


points; 1%4 inch, 1,100 to 1,200 points. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


a 








N ALL American cotton markets, “middling” white is the standard quality 
For grades above middling the farmer is entitled to a premium 
For white grades below middling or for 
spotted and stained cottons of inferior quality, a deduction is made of so many 


To the farmer who has cotton above middling grade it is important to get 
the full premium of “points on middling” to which he is entitled. To every 
farmer who has cotton below middling grade, it is important that he be not 


Following are the number of points on and off middling allowed on the New 
Orleans cotton market according to the latest information as we go to press :— 


Length of Staple—The farmer is also entitled to a premium for extra 
At Gastonia, N. C., in the center of the Southern textile 
belt, premiums on various lengths of staple as we go to press are as_ follows: 
1 inch, 125 points; 1 1-16 inch, 325 points; 1% inch, 550 points; 1 3-16 inch, 800 


Cotton Before You Sell 


of a cent; thus 50 points is %4 cent, 250 


middling” than the market justifies. 





BEND: Swi ticecentondce +«+.200 off 

Strict low middling ... «..-300 off 

LO MURS | occ ceresvysesiicscwss 425 off 
L. Y. Stained: 

Good) misetae: «6 oc cicde ce dscvecevcs 100 off 

Demis’. MIB RRR = oc ciccerindeccesedsss 150 off 

REGGE cciquewivicesasevecersedeuce 375 off 
Yellow Stained: 

GE NE: Nckdccncncssincisicce 200 off 

Serhct mMiAGMOs: ciseiecsiccovercccce 300 off 

EE ee eTCc Ty URE PETTITT: 375 off 
Gray: 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 


Blue Stained: 


eee eee ee Tee) 





Good middling ..............ceeee005 200 off 
SEUSS, GOMOD os.ceccccodccostvadas 300 off 
DOMES aewuine cud onecacvactabeludd 400 off 
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Compare 
the Tires and 
Compare the Prices 
Fisk offers the greatest 
combination of quality 
tires and economy 


prices. Save money on 
every mile you ride with 


FISK TIRES 





Fisk 
Extra Heavy 
Balloon 


The Super-tire for super- 
service. Famous for its extra 
comfort, extra safety and 
extra mileage. The greatest 
heavy duty balloon tire on 
the market. 


The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 
Fisk Premier, of reliable 
quality, made in all sizes 


and types, balloon and 
high pressure. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 














St eR ae mena oe 


TREES ST 


SST epee prenant eee 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


“Rivas "Agarose THE’ | pRORRESSIVE FA Padwens 


BIRMINGHAM, 
a Edi- 
edition 


The, above rate sopicg tthe. Georee: Album tapes 

you wish t use. 

Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 
ee Se Sees ae 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 











= os oem 








CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 





Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

For Sale.—Two Black Belt plantations, one thou- 
sand acres each, ~six miles Montgomery. Dairy- 
ing, sheep, farming. ten and dollars acre. 








BARLEY 


oL Cc 
Improved 





Buchanan’s Tennessee Beardiess Barley; produces 
more grazing, withstands more cold than oats. Bushel 
$1.75. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn 

CABBAGE 


New crop Cabbage and Bermuda Onion seeds. Get 














Ohio Chesters from large prolific stock, 
three months old, registered in buyer’s name, $15 
9 ee eee guaranteed. R, J. Walker, Hazle- 





POLAND-CHINAS 














Y in Councill Seed Spotted Poland ae bred gilts, $35 to $50. Win- 

our gg BE prices before buy: © we vo. ode Oats. $1.25 Western x Ap. 
21 bushels per acre, $3.50. W. D. Wilbanks, Ram- 

CLOVER burst, Ga. 
Winter legume and pasture seed specialists. Valu- RN: 
aie booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. GUE SEYS 
For Sale—Registered Guernsey calves, sired by 
‘@ guarantee a perfect stand. Free booklet. Sim- May Rose bulls and from high producing dams. C. 8. 
Bennettsville, 8. 


a Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 





OATS 





Buchanan's Winter Turf Oats, bushel $1.25. —= 

} ge paws Bs: — Rust Proof 95c. 
ohnson grass, wild onion and coco grass. 

pom Fn 





RYE 


McCall, 








hams 
Bulls, heifers 


Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount "Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


Jerseys of high producing blood and performance. 
Calves, registered, from tested dams; prices reason- 
able. Bwell Farm. ‘‘Where the Jersey came to Ten- 
nessee,”” Spring Hill, Tenn. 








Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye; produces best winter graz- 
ing bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60; Western $1.50. Buch- 
Momphis, Tean 














SPINACH 
Buchanan's Curled Savoy ach; 1 nd S0c; 5 
pounds $2; postpaid. Bu =e Memphis Tenn. 
TURNIPS 





Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips.—TFinest 
gtown. 1 pound 60c; 5 pounds $2; postpaid. Buch- 
anan’s Big Seven Turnip Collection ; seven ounces, sev- 

Catalogu: . - 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
VETCH 

Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most 
satisfactory ~ agg SE, Write for information. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, 

















FERRETS 
Ferrets Sale.—Prices free, book on care, 10 
cents. Bert Deel Wellington, Qhio. 
2 ae, 
Eng blacks and browns Clover 


lish Shepherds, 
Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Llinois. 








Bulldog.—Will exchange for female. Year old and 
a beauty. S. E. Mims, Prattville, Ala 


[MISCELLANEOUS _—i| 


AUTO SUPPLIES 











Austrian a re Peas, 
Oats, Bye 


rass, 
Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, Ga. wo) 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Buch holesale fall seed price list free. 
a. *Memphis, Tenn. 


Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
and Nitragin inoculation. 











Automobile Tires and Tubes.—Save one-half on your 
tire Dill. New stock; no seconds. Manufactured by 
Mason, ie and other reliable manufacturers. 
Equal to tires sold on 8,000 a. basis. Non-skid 
high 30x3% and tube, $6.20; 
non-skid balloon, straight aée. 
tube, _ $7.35. Pay on arrival c.o.d. 

fie Co, Enterprise, Ala. 





29x4.40 casing and 
Order today. 





Alfalfa seed, ans $6.50 per bushel. Scarified 
eet Clover, 95 us yams, 65.50. Bags free. 
ansas. 





Write for special prices on new crop Hairy Vetch, 
Common and Abruzzi Rye, Rape, Bluegrass, seed 
one. White Spanish Peanuts. Geo. M. Callen, Seima, 

















Rec d Fall agg ye Rye, $1.85 per 
; Pulghum Oats, bushel ; A 
Oats, 75c bushel; all tow. Toe. check with order. 
All from Coker’s pedigreed strains. The Epting Dis- 

tributing Company, Leesville, 8. C. 



































GEORGIA 
Sao ee see eee |_POULTRY AND ECCS | 
balanee open land; good buildings . - 
oany, Ga. BABY CHICKS 
Accredited chick, 6c up. World’s best laying strains. 
PLANTS 12 varieties, Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, 
Clinton, Mo. 
THOUSANDS OF CHICK tht tof SAY 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO SHINN CHICKS ARE BETT 
50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard $1 Write for our free catalog and Saecaeilive 
thousand. Dominion Plant Co., a poultry book, and Pe prices. 
ants. < $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Bermuda WAYNE N. SHINN . , 
Onions $1.25; $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- Box 193, "Greentop, Missouri 
min, Ga Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
Cabbage ve for fall setting: 200 breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
60c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 
Lewiston, 
Fresh and Collard plants, postpaid: 500, $1; ‘4 ome 
1000, $1.75. “Satisfaction not excuses."" Interstate BABY CHICKS SINCE 1888 
a ai Thomasville, Ga. Hatched every day in the year. Rhode 





h Georgia grown Cabbage and Collard plants. 

Postpala: , $1>- 1,000, Sty: collect: 1,000, 
, $4.5 Thomasville t Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Tataes Saas vente. Wateteld and Fiat one 
good 500, 75c; 1,000, 


Plant now for 
$1.25; over 5000 at $i. Amaniasn Plant Co., bes 








Georgia. 

Tifton’s Le gg Plants. ey 4 aint ee 
pants now Postpaid: T5c; 500, $1: 
$1.75. Collect, thousand. ‘Thon Potato C hs 
Tifton, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants.—Six varieties, also true Cabbage 
Collard, guaranteed. $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6.50, pre- 
paid. ‘$1 collect. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Franklin, “t 

10 Million Cabbage and Collard its. Special: 
300, 4507 500, 600n 1,000, $17 5.000, $4.50; 10,000, 
$7.50, cash. shipments, full count .guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

ia Tomato Collard plants for fall head- 

10 early and late varieties. 50c, 100; 300, $1; 
308, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; mailed prepaid. Expressed 
co'lect f.0.b. Virginia, ‘sn thousand. Good plants, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY 
Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy; $3.50 per 
Nursery, Dayton, Tenn. 














Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
$12.00 per 100; $55.00 for 500. White Wyan- 
dottes, $13.00 per 100; $60.00 for 500. Full 
count delivered. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
1116 Oldham Street, Louisville, Ky. 





BEAN HARVESTER 
Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
best. H im the world. Price $100. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 


CORN HARVESTER 


os ten s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas, 














FARM MACHINERY 


Two complete Gin outfits, four stands each. R. B. 
Womack, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











New Honey, direct 


HONEY 
Also Sweet Clover 
seed, Prices free, Ky. 


from producer. 
John A. Sheehan, Falmouth 

Pure, Delicious Honey.—Best sweet for children: 
easily assimilated, Ideal for convalescents and in- 
valids.° Best and cheapest spread. Six pounds post- 
paid for $1.25. Stover Apiaries, Tibbee, Miss. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Free developing of roll films High glossy prints, 
Se to Se. a 4 t,t 
Birmingham, Ala. 














MUSICAL 
Bargain in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
Pianos. Write for prices if you want to save money. 
EB E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham. Ala. 








PATENTS 














Special Sale a quality state accredited 
chicks. Per 100: Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
| R, es on wethetiin 


100% by prepaid. Quality . 





~Fonbeel” a "Chicks. —Whi ite Leghorns, Rocks and 
Reds. Thousands weekly. Fall chicks are _ profit 
makers. Write for particulars. DS ag Poultry 
Farm atchery, Phil Campbell, 


LINDSTROM 
FALL CHICK SALE 


Now booking orders at exceptional prices 
on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 
condition, and we guarantee 100% live de- 
very of the same oem: raised QUALITY- 
VITALITY BRED CHICKS as we produce 
during the spri us Prompt shipments. 
Write now for FREE CATALOG. Lind- 
strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 101, 
Clinton, Mo. 











CORNISH 


























1,000, postpaid. Marler 
a Pe Klondyke, Mission - 
10 miBion os and No- 
with order. 


vender delivery. $2.50 per 1, 
Satisfaction and service 
Raid Knob, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 


and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 

. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
hundred; Apples $12; Pecan $65: 
Salesmen wanted. Baker 


wv. H. Nichols, 








Fruit 
Concord 

Peach trees, 
Strawberries, $3 thousand. 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
bm varieties. rs right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
co le 








Nursery, Dept. 





Dark Cornish.—Purebred cockerels $2.50. RB. B. 
Huff, Bowdon, Ga. 





LEGHORNS 
Fall layers, 20 weeks old, Tancred White Leghorn 
pullets; trapnested. Reasonable prices. Peach Poul- 
try Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 
pe WYANDOTTES ie 
White Wyandotte awe dg direct), $250 
each. Mrs. A. J. Oak Hill, Ala. 














bp ae ee -=— White Tt bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Write for free 
catalog. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 
PEA FOWL 

Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


























The Progressive’ Fe 


THE. NEWSPAPERS SAY— | 


Ow Joe Jones has been rather araiet 
here lately, but he came in 

all bubbling over with enthusiasm. : 
looks like to me,” says he, “that old Hart | 
County is going to be sitting on top of 
the world this fall from the present 
prospects ; they’re the best in many years, ‘ 
and it looks like the good Lord is ce. 
tainly shming on us this season. And ap. 
other thing,” says old Joe, “this here 
cream shipping every day and monthly” 
poultry sales have certainly helped Hart — 
during the last year.” Right, Joe, 7 
—The Hartwell (Ga.) Sun. 

** * * 


Florida needs a forestry policy. She 
needs a State Forestry Bureau or simj. © 
lar organization. Such an organization 
should be vested with authority to en. 
force rules and regulations looking to the 
conservation of our timber and the refor-— 
estation of much of our treeless areas. 

We can no longer afford to lag be- 
hind our sister states in this respect. Of 
the forty-eight states, all but eight haye 
forestry departments or similar organi- 
zations. Of the sixteen Southern States, © 
thirteen’ have such departments. Only 
three—Arkansas, South Carolina and 
Florida—have not begun the work.—The 
American Eagle. 

..228 

In supplying electricity to the farm, ~ 
the greatest difficulty is in the direction 
of economical distribution. In fact, ag” 
President Pack of the National Electrie 
Light Association points out, about nine 
tenths of the cost of furnishing elec 
tricity to the rural districts is in distribu 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that elec- 
tricity can only be supplied to farmi 
districts where farmers codperate ‘with 
the electrical companies in securing a 
sufficient number of customers to obtain 
the lowest possible cost of service. 

Such codperation is being given ig 
many communities and the progress of 
rural electrification is making great 
strides in states where the farmers real- 
ize its importance and are doing their 
part toward its advancement. In about 
20 states the practical results secured | 
during the past four years have been 
most gratifying. 

In Alabama, for example, rural electric 
lines have been installed to serve nearly 
































Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 


hart, Ala. 

ne Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
Write for our free 
cotales. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful shrubs, evergreens. 
See our ca before you buy. Bolling Farms 
Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. 














Peach Trees, Pa per 100 up. le Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and In large or lots direct to 
planters by ‘pest. 
pears, . Buts, berries, peeans 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. in 





| SEEDS 


ALFALFA 





| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
— Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
enn, 














DUROC-JERSEYS 
ont ee gg yg gilts, pigs. 
Somerville, 





Wayside 





ae re immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 




















Buchanan’s Alfalfa seed. satisfactory for twenty 
years, 20¢ @ pound. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 8. Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. 

ESSEX 
unrelated Big Bone Black Wessex 
for eats: rote: H10,8 $12.50, e each, $25 pair, a 
Essex F: . Ehrhardt, Cc. 
oO. I. C. 

Regi do. I. Cc. ; pairs no kin; bred gilts. 

tain Head, 


Pest blood lines. B. Ferguson, Foun’ 
Tenn. 









































Inventions commereialized. Ly a you? Adam rs ° : 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 eee Se Louis, Mo. 3,000 customers in 18 counties, through # 
Patents.—Write to B. Faia (a South Caro- codperation of the state agricultural cok & and 
ee. net Patent Lawyer, 683 Medi Bldg., ne a vse Pring saree with # ope 
e aDdama ower ompany, repre- Wy 
ms eee AD LR CES. a senting an investment of more than half off 
apny.—Pay ion cas ance i 
EAL SS SEES real Tac Mines (Sie) Hee, Me? 
‘00! ‘elegra, iness College, San- — a a 
re. ae ready. e Florence ( ) Her | fee 
SPRAY MATERIALS en > is I: 
Mn, Ry og oe ae peach Bg T 5 be < 
rers. un ; 5 pounds $2.25; tpaid. Buch- i i a 
a ee Dos HAS been found that inoculation  stoo 
for legumes are killed when acid Hy 
7 ed a _ ples and prio phosphate is used as a fertilizer and the to } 
Troutt & Son, Dept. F-3, Hickory, K inoculation and fertilizer allowed to come HY the 
Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red = chewing, 5 j i al wa 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer '™ contact with each other. The phos fun 
Prince ‘Agent, Sharon, Tenn. phate should go in ahead of planting. side 
d Hi Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds “ag 
slo, SL 73, Smoking: 10. $1.50. Pipe tree Pay _ We 
when received. United Farmers, poor = b J ~ and 
Tobacco.—Postpaid; guaranteed. Best . juicy, armers é ‘3 tk 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounde $1.40; 10, "3 ri Best ~ getr 
oki 20c pound. Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. x. toge 
Best Red Leaf, mild and, sweet; ten pound box ay 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound Package z. AGENTS WANTED bi “4 1 
-10; you pay postage. ng with ten poun Big profits, steady income. our line food products, : act 
Tone OD. Cole ee, ee era eis toilet articles, soaps, No cash or experience needed. Mi) pick 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. am if oy free. Write Lare *Ce., Dept, 157, St 4 ogc 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, & o 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 3'= isck toe Jnetanty Senaing wake mail win BT 
sils. Sample ~ Ang ek wae Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. ‘ do 
: 701, Amsterdam, N. YY 
Wanted.—Good farm hand; single man preferred. Summer work for a teachers and others. Sell 
Y. 8. Davis, Midway, Fis. tru ead ornamental trees re ase tr make the world - 
m2 BR .- eA ES fruitful ‘or our terms 5 
get permanent govermment position. Write him sdebaee Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. | nas 
Immediately. ts.—New plan; makes it easy to earn age if 
Wanted.— We 4 your railroad fare to Nash- (to “Si00.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
ville. Let us train to be an expert automobile capital or experience needed. Represent a real mane we'< 
jo and gst & goed hb tor Son. The oost to ufacturer. Write now 
you is small. No negroes For free booklet Shirts, 560 Broadway, New Yerk. ts 
— Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, -Nashville, ents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto given, . 
mane ay 126 styles, colors. ee ace proposition. ‘oe 
AGENTS WANTED New sales plan. No license to Spare time sat- — 4 
isfactory. - Samples furnished. Write. Wilknit How ~ oo r 
tery Co., Dept. 4037, Greenfield. Ohio. } g . 
Frait Trees for ~~ ws eee Concord Agents.—$13.90 daily im advance (sworn proof), in- _—— 
Nurseries, a = ree oo. insured cae, Suge one year. al 
No capt experience requ our pay - 
Get our sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes onthiy bonus besides. Spare time pegs you big. ew 
and specialties. Wonderfu Ny profitable. LaDerms supply samples. home for own use fren > 
ee Milton Mathews, Hoad 20020, Cincinnati, Ohio. ® bea 
We start you without a doller. Soaps, extracts, If 1 send you a suit made in latest style from a 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your | gres 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. friends as a sample of sens: al values? ers 
Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes, always sell you use “30 an hour for a little ee time? If 8 7 - 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- ~ ; the 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. ~~ Sales Manager, Peoria ond adema. Dept. 832, > raisi 
cago. J ; 
Want $15 a Day?—New way to mak uick cash ar 
soliton fae shite. samples free. Write Pash- No dull times selling food. People must eat, Fed- P15 « 
ionwear Shirt Co., L-1783 Jacksen St., Cincinnati, O. eral ria | ame le ee, OP yearly eae E, 
ann household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, oes litcetn Mi ie. be 4 e Son ish you ‘Ten 
eans walls, scrubs, mops, Costs cense les for t 
Over half profit.” Harpers, 205 Third St., Pairfleld. i, —E,--E,, “a SF mye Vy p 
owa, 


tomers. Sure repeat orders. Exclusive terri 
now, Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, rohan, Cicaem 
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BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 


On the Train. 























EAR Marthy:— 
If me and you was young again, 


y 






































id Hart Datarthy, I’ve found the place I’d want ‘to 
top of _ live. You know, Marthy, I ain’t bought 
* a a bushel of corn or a 
is oa bale of hay, no meat 
ind an. and lard, nothin’ 
Ss here much but coffee and 
nonthily sugar for 30 year or 
1 Hart more except for them 
» Tight few times we didn’t 
make enough. Well, 
I’ve found the place 
y. She now where I would- 
r Site n’t even have to buy 
ization coffee nor sugar nor 
to = tobacco nor banan- 
bef. BILL CASPER nas. All them things 
eas. grows right here 
ag he where I’m at. 
t. Of All mornin’ we been riding through 






‘country where I seen the trees was mighty 

IT ani~ ‘thin and the ground was covered with 

States, # bushes as high as your head. Ever now 

Only and then we’d come to a stretch where 

fa '~the trees was bananna trees instead of 

hie >the other kind. Then’s when I got in- 
| terested. 

“Looks like they’d cut out that brush 
jm % and give them banannas a chance,” says 
ct, i I to a Mex government man settin’ close 
lectrie PY: 

nine — “That brush is worth more than the 
elec banannas,” says he, polite like. 
es “How come?” says I, just as polite. 
rming “That's coffee,” says he. 
with “What's coffee?” says I, not ketchin’ on. 
ing a “That brush you wants cleaned out,” 
obtain says he beginin’ to get nettled. 
P ‘ “Well I'll be,” says I, stickin’ my head 
m of » out of the window to see and takin’ it 
great back a lot quicker as we run in a tunnel 
real- “that looked like it was made for smaller 
their trains than ours. But we got through 
about and in a minute or so the train stops at 
cured a little town. 
beem “The train will stop here 15 minutes 
d so as you can see the coffee growin’,” 
marl " says the train fellow comin’ through. 
ough Well sir, I reckon I was the first one off 
| cok and out into the coffee patch which was 
; with right there alongside the railroad. 
¢pre- Can you imagine pickin’ huckleberriés 
half off bushes as high as your head or high- 
: al- er? Well, that’s about what pickin’ cof- 
; fee would be like only the coffee berries 
is larger. Likewise pickin’ coffee would 
j be a good job because you don’t have to 
ation stoop over. 
, You remember the green coffee we used 
t to buy? Well that’s it. That’s exactly 
shoal the kind they grows here. But they’s a 


funny thing about it. - You know. one 

g. | side of a coffee kernel or grain is flat. 
Well that’s because they grows in pairs 

| and the flat sides is always right up to- 

"gether. These two berries with flat sides 
together is covered with a sort of rind 
or meat that is fleshy like a cherry. In 

— fact pickin’ coffee would be about like 

, pickin’ cherries only they don’t grow three 
) together like cherries does. 

This is the finest country I’ve seen 
down here. Just think how it would 
i e be to live where you could grow your 
ms to Mm OWN coffee and tobacco and have banan- 


The calves, purebreds all, were from 
three months to one year old—none older 
than a year. Nine were bulls; six were 
heifers. When auctioned at the Gayoso 
Guernsey Farms, near Memphis, the 15 
brought a total of $2,205. Three of the 
Georgia animals brought higher prices 
than any others sold at Gayoso at the 
same time, one bull calf bringing $260 
and two others $255 and $240, respec- 
tively. 

The shipment of calves was made by 
Judge Candler at the suggestion of the 
Gayoso Farms and all the animals were 
bought by farmers living in the vicinity 
of Memphis. WRIGHT BRYAN. 





HOW COTTON IS FARING | 


HE following summary of weather 

and crop conditions in the cotton 
states is reported by the United States 
Weather Bureau for the week ending 
Tuesday, August 30 :— 

“Except in Texas the week was gener- 
ally cool in the Cotton Belt but rainfall 
was mostly light except in the Atlantic 
Coast Sections, Arkansas, and eastern 
Oklahoma. The progress of cotton in 
general continued poor, with further de- 
terioration reported in many districts. In 
the Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
advance continued fair to good, though 
some shedding of squares, blooms and 
bolls ; elsewhere, especially in South Car- 
olina, condition poor. In Georgia deter- 
ioration continued generally because of 
weevil in south and drouth in north, caus- 








ing shedding, though weevil activity 
checked somewhat by drouth. In Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Tennessee pro- 


gress varied, but mostly poor to only 
fair, with shedding in some sections. 


“In Louisiana weevils continue active, 
preventing top crops in most portions. 
In Arkansas advance was fair to good in 
south but deterioration or poor to only 
fair progress occurred in north because 
of cool, damp weather and weevil. In 
Oklahoma the cool, cloudy weather was 
unfavorable and weevil activity increased 
and progress ranged from deterioration 
in some eastern and central portions to 
good progress in the west; picking gen- 
eral only in some southeastern counties. 
In Texas, advance was good in northwest 
and portions of west; elsewhere further 
deterioration occurred, because of shed- 
ding, premature opening, root rot, plants 
dying, and considerable damage from boll 
worms and boll weevil. Picking and gin- 
ning made good headway.” 


RA 


IRE and insects are often close allies 

in the work of destroying trees in 
the forests, says the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A recent study of an area badly 
infested with the western pine beetle, ac- 
cording to forest officers, revealed that 
nearly. four times as many trees were 
killed by the depredations of the insect 
in a burned-over tract as were killed in 
the adjacent unburned forest in the last 
two years. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Commiete. 19%, 














Portraying Alabama’s 
ress in Agricultural and In- 


(21) 903 


Alabama State Fair 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads 

















: SPECIAL 
dustrial development. Theu- 
sands of Dollars m premiums ep tenga 
will attract county and indi- a, 
exhibits, as well as "st EBENEZER se 
beef cattle, dairy cattle .poul- pace 
try, swine, h ae ure, 4 ee 
— ee The wiving Act Taal te 
and study. Take EVANS & PEREZ 
C anil Pedal Equilibrists 
meet LAVAM, ROME & VAN 
Profit by what Red Hot Nonsense 
How has accem- A GRAND AWD GOR- 
3 vite Cer GEous >t meg 
and premium list ¥ HAWAIIAN NIGHTS 
. Most Elaborate Spectacle 
Ever in Bir- 
Extra § 7 THREE yma 


Six Big Auto Races 
Saturday, Oct, 1st. 











STROUT’S MILITARY 
The Best Dressed Band 
“an America 








bt 


BIRMINGHAM 


September 26- October 1, Inclusive 





Make $150 Weekly 


to Given—Free Sample Case 







us man or woman wanted in 
aynity to earn up to $150 
2 $50 to $75 

No experience 










repeat orders - I 
Goods guaranteed t 
or money refunded. “ 
given producers. Free Sample ase 
Exclusive territory. Write Today 


CARNATION COMPANY 


” 2551 Carnation Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


100% alive, prepaid, 
White, Buff, Brown Legh 
Barred Rocks 

Wh. Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyan., 
Brahmas $i5 5. Asstd. $8. Large Asstd. $10. Catalog free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 16, BRENHAM, TEX. 


Acclimated Chicks «Pullets 


Prompt shipment, 

White Leghorms .......0.seccenesse 
Reds, pane Orpingtons, Wyandottes y 3 "Se 

8 to 12 week Leghorn pullets 70c up. Our catalog " 
eye-opener. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Mi 








































Send only 1-00 end Pep c.0.D. 
the rest after you S. Pure- 
bred stock selected a expert 
judge. Write 4 
Kentucky Hatchery, 252W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 











_.__ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


0.1 0..¢. HOGS ON TH | -WRITE FO FOR 


Originators and most extensive wpa ays 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 








Running a 


Bovine Marathon! 


Listen to the story of Brilliant Lassie 
—a purebred Guernsey cow. In six years 
of supervisien she produced: 
Enough butter to spread 165,732 
slices of bread. 
Enough milk to furnish one pint of 
milk to every man, woman, and 
child in Nevada—and some extra 
pints for invalids whe need rich 
Guerfisey milk. 
An average of over - © pa of 
milk per day for 2,199 d 
An average of over 57 mt of 
butterfat per month fer 72 months. 


Ask for 
“THE STORY OF LASSIE’ 





The American 





Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., 


Peterboro, N. H. 





bir am, 3 





THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 58, Salem, Ohio 





, HOLSTEINS 
5 for Size 


’ The grea size of 
Means more sal: 
calv. 


ee vage 
jue, 
gicater productio n of fat and milk. 


combined factors spell 
profits for the farmer. 
" Write pee — 
"Yhe 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ilinols 












GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 































, Ga * 
Be » fas in your own back yard. I tell you WOOD SHING jDon't cisk wood shingles.” says) seuD NEW BUILDING BOO 
HO) if -we had that added to what we got, Lt a ee Ae. rhe set FaEE BooK felt nou Roofing and Siding and 
man- we'd have the finest place in the world. house burned and I lost all I had in’ the Write today for pour free cone. e 
\digon > house. My new house has an “Everwear”’ Steel 
4 trul Roof. It can’t catch fire." WRITE We have just about enous 
—s ours y, “Just the Roofing I have | FREE cooing So Ail coders, 
s4 = . ” ty a 
ition ae BILL CASPER. CAN'T BURN bash ooking ror.” You | 30 daze then we may have to falas our next 
sat 5 — ne then’ you will un: | Reg epestalsut We sell you 
Bs derstand why it has such a f Drices e se one square 
How : or 1,000 squares at the same low 
SELLS PUREBRED CALVES lasting. Send for samp! factory price. Get guaranterd 
_. ae COSTS LESS THAM| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct om the freight paid. A 
, in E Bie | ROOFING FACTORY— | keep in own pocket the profits 
o. 5 Os John S. Candler, distinguished you less than ‘most ned ngles. Send for would get. Address 
ce. . - . ee sampies— a LO®: Sa annah 
' ™ Atlanta jurist, who also takes time to R iG AND HOW ALi Wale HEADS Vv Dept. Fence & Rooling Co. 





| be an advocate and a practitioner of pro- 
gressive farming, has given other farm- 
© ers of this section an object lesson in 
| the possibilities of purebred livestock 
» taising in Georgia. Recently he shipped 

15 calves from his Mileybright Guern- 







“I ain't got nothin’ against Amy’s purty 
little. husband, but I’d like to see him 
take a chew of tobacco sometime just to 







| REskdgl Fghdr 







Fed see if it would kill him.” 
teed ® sey Farm, near Atlanta, to Memphis, “Folks don’t never go crazy about re- 






ligion if they get out an’ practice it in- 
stead of studyin’ about it so much.” 


_Tenn., and sold them at auction for fan- 
© cy prices. 
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= The famous Good 


Thete’s one other big factor in low-cost 
tire mileage besides the quality of the tire. 


That's the care and attention the tite gets 
after it goes into use. 


If you've been doing business with your 
local Goodyear dealer you know what we 


mean. 


You know he picks out the right size and 
type of tite for your car, lets you see it before 
you buy, mounts it on the rim, fills it with air. 


You know, too, that long after the sale he 
helps you give that tire the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


If you're sending away for tires you are 
missing the benefits of this service. They’re 
worth having, for they cut tire bills down. 


They are mile-saving results of the famous 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that the user can get all this inbuilt 
value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 


1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


ee 





: year Path . 
= Car owners have already bought 
= nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 
: priced, standard quality Goodyears. 


PFoovevccceceeesvscesessecnecececeeseeases 
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Benefits you may be missing 


GOODY YEAR 








RESPECTFUL 
Mother—“I wouldn’t play the piano after 
your grandfather’s death.” 
Little Ethel—“That will be all right, mother. 
I only intended to use the black keys.” 


EFFICIENCY 
New Office Boy—“I’ve added those figures 
up 10 times, sir.” 
Employer—“Good boy!” 
“And here’s the 10 answers, sir!” 


HER PREFERENCE 
Mrs. Newly Wed, to the Milkman—“I hope 
you keep your cows in the pasture.” 
“Oh, yes.” 
“Well, I’m so glad. I’ve heard that pas- 
ture-ized milk is the best.” 


WASTING GAS 
Little George, the garage mascot, was vis- 
iting his aunt. He found-the cat in a sunny 
window purring cheerfully. 
“Oh, Auntie, come quick,” said little George, 
“the cat has gone to sleep and left his en- 
gine running.”—Annapolis Log. 


LITERARY 

Social Worker—“And what is your name, 
my good man?” 

The Convict—999.” 

Social Worker—“But that’s not your real 
name, is it?” 

Convict—“Naw. That’s just my pen name.” 
—The Virginia Tech. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 

“How was your peach crop this season?” 

“Why, a heavy storm blew down 50 per 
cent of it. And we'd hardly gathered that 
when another wind came along and took down 
the remaining 50 per cent.” 

“Hard luck! Could you do anything with 
them?” 

“Oh, my wife ate one and I ate the other.” 
—The American Boy. 


PROFITABLE MIS-SPELLING 

A storekeeper had for some time displayed 
in his window a card inscribed “Fishing 
Tickle.” 

A customer drew the proprietor’s attention 
to the spelling. 

“Hasn’t anyone told you of it before?” he 
asked. 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “but when- 
ever they drop in to tell me they always 
spend something.” 


NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE 


Two farmers met in town a few days after 
a cyclone hit the countryside. 
“Yes, it did quite a bit of damage out our 


way,” said one, reflectively. “By the way, 
Hank, was that new barn of yours injured 
any?” 


The other shifted his wad of chewing to- 
bacco. 

“TI can’t say rightly,” he answered, slowly. 
“I ain’t found it yet.”—The Outlook. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| Ba 7. P. ALLEY — Seria | 








{ somEBopy AX ME wHuT | 
MODEL CYAR DE Boss 
DRIVIN' —— = WELL-- 
HIT wuZ DAT AR LAS’ 
PROSPEOQUS COTTON YEAH! 

a aniseatinmennigt 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey wouldn’ be so menny folks wrast- 
lin’? wid temptation ef dey wa'n’t alluz 





stoppin’ to pick a fuss wid tt! 


Sis 
CHAMPIO 


Spark Plugs 
UCCESSFUL farm 


owners will tell you 
that one of the important 
things towatchin engine- 
driven farm equipment 
is spark plugs, 


That’s why two out of 
three farms use Cham- 
pions—known the world 
over as the better spark 
plugs. 


For Champions with 
their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and / 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation—their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
makingcleaningeasy—and — 
their special analysis elec- 
trodes which do not cor- 
rode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer life; 
and a saving in gas and oil. 


Try Champions in your | 
truck, tractor, stationary 
engine or your own per- 
sonal car and learn why 
the majority of farm own- 
ers as well as millions of 
car owners always buy 
Champions, 


CHAMPIO 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


<p ST 

















REG US PAT 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars,trucks Champion— 
and tractors— foe trucks, tractors 


packed in the and cars 
Red Box Fords —and for all 
60¢ packed in the 
Blue Box 
75¢ 
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